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Eustace the boy with wonder read 
Old ballads, trusting all they said,— 
And filled with dreams his childish head. 


Some knight alone whole hosts withstood, 
Or slew the dragon in the wood, 
And saved the lady fair and good. 


From land to land with winged speed 
He guided safe his wondrous steed,— 
Or woo’d lost love in pilgrim weed. 


O’er seas, by daylight and by dark, 
Sailed without wind his magic bark,— 
His arrow never missed the mark. 


Such marvels pleased, but more than all, 
Weird legends of enchanted hall, 
Whereon some nameless spell did fall. 


Forever drooped its banner brave, 
Still slept the lake without a wave, 
A paent trance held lord and slave. 


The lady from her casement stared, 
The baron by his table glared, 
In sightless meshes both ensnared. 


The maiden saw her lover gaze, 
Day after day with eyes of praise, — 
And longed to seek his dear embrace; 


The lover stood with foot advanced, 


And eyes that softly flashed and danced, 
And opening arms,—but all entranced. 


What either wished of love and joy 
The strong enchantment could destroy, 
And froze the heart of maid and boy. 


Much Eustace marvelled as he read,— 
“Might [ but see such sights!” he said, 
“But ah! those wondrous days are dead!” 


—_—_— 


“What youth desires,” the poet sings, 
That in full measure manhood brings, 
Or age that flies with burdened wings.” 


Eustace the man no longer sighed 
To see the strong enchantment tried,— 
O’er him—o’er all—the knots were tied. 


Year after year the meshes grew, 
Too firm to break, to fine to view,— 
Nor hand nor voice would play him true. 


He might not work, or play, or sleep, 
Or talk, or muse, or laugh, or weep, 
Or any settled purpose keep. 


But strangest worked the Enchanter’s art 
Amid the gardens of the hegrt, 

When Love’s fresh xe fe to part. 
There bat for brief and fickle gleams 


His sun held back his living beams, 
And he sat fettered as in dreams. 


Before him, fastened to his place, 


v Unconscious, with aver‘ed face, 


Glided his love in girlis® grace. 


Or if he seemed not all unseen 
Of her, his lonely bosom’s queeny 
A chilling mist rose swift between. 


The tender words he fain would speak 
Died on his quivering lips, too weak 
To kiss her lips, and eyes, and cheek. 


Only the faithful eyes could meet, 
In stolen glances glad and sweet,— 
Only the heart still constant beat. 


Enchanters stern! Enchantment old! 
Will this dark spell forever hold 
The wise, the loving, and the bold? 


While sadly fades the morning light, 
And hopes delayed, and visions bright, 


Await with fear the hastening night. 
+ a 





AT EVENING. 





BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


16, out of all the neighboring forest hum, 

The mingled voices of a myriad things, 

(A Sound that half is Silence listening)— 

Birds, insects loud with summer, brooks that 
creep 

Slow through the dark and flatter in the light 

(As if with prisoned wings) and hurry on, 

And the low, lazy turning evermore 

Of restless leaves unnumbered, half-asleep 





ad yet unsleeping. These, while twilight steals | 


«reat stealthy vails of silence over all, 

Feed my old indolence with newer food, 
Till, all forgetful of the hour, I see, 
Winking above a western cloud the star 
Beloved by lovers, and the lover’s friend, 
And, underneath the boughs and far and near, 
The fireflies climbing into dusky air, 
Lifting their million stars from grass and w.éd 
Wee with the dew: meanwhile the stars or. ‘igh 
Start one by one—from cells invisible— 
Visible in the darkness suddenly, 
Cotemporaries with the dreamy hour. 

Oh, dear to me the coming forth of stars! 

After the trivial tumults of the day 

They fill the heaven, they hush the earth with awe. 
And, when my life is fretted pettily 

With transient nothings, it is good, I deem, 
From darkling windows to look forth and gaze 
At this new blossoming of Eternity 

’Twixt each Tomorrow and each dead Today, 
Or else with solemn footsteps modulate 

To spheral music wander ferth and know 
Their radiant individualities 

And feel their presence newly, hear egain 

The silence that is God’s voice speaking, slow 
In starry syllables, forevermore. 


Georgetown Heights, D. C., July, 1863. 
THE GAME OF CROQUET. 
Two months ago we gave some account of 
this fascinating sport, with the Rules in use 


for playing it. Our Cambridge vorrespond- 
ent, (whose edition of the Spectator differs 





from ours,) quotes an account of the game _ 
in the days of Queen Anne, but only hints 


atthe rules then in vogue. A subscriber 
lore of Chess, Cricket and a dozen other 


which we are allowed to copy for the readers 
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points are open to criticism ; we shall hereaf- 
ter give some comments upon them. 
LAWS OF CROQUET. 

T. Each player must place his ball, on 
starting, within a foot of the starting pin. 

II. When more than two play, the play 
ers on each side, must take the alternate col- 
ors in the order of colors on the starting pin, 
and play in the order of their colors througb- 
out the game. 

III. Each player may continue to play so 
long as successful. At his first failure he 
must cry “Missed,” and the one next in or- 
der proceeds to play. 

IV. A player plays with success who 
sends his ball through the next hoop in or- 
der, or hits the pin in its turn, or who hits 
another ball, giving him the right to croquet 
—that is, to hit away—that ball. 

(Nore. A hit is not stccessful by which 
the ball issent through a hoop, if it. rolls 
back again through the hoop, nor if the ball, 
bit through the hoop in the reverse direction, 
rolls through the hoop in the direction de- 
sired.] 

V. A ball is considered through a hoop, 
if more than half its diameter is through. 

VI. A player who does not displace his 
ball when striking it, or the ball of his ad- 
versary when croqueting it, may have anoth- 
er stroke. Butif either do not remain or re- 
turn to the same place, his turn is ended. 

VIL. A player may aim at any ball that 
he has the right to croquet (see the nextthree 
Rules) and if he hits it may croquet it,— 
that is, placing his own ballon any side of 
it, but without displacing it, and then, plac- 
ing his foot upon his own ball firmly, may by 
striking the latter smartly, send away the oth- 
er ball in any direction and to any distance. 
This is called the Croguet. 

{Norg. If a ball is croqueted through a 
hoop or against a pin in the direction and or- 
der proper, it counts as well as if sent by its 
own player. } 

VIII. No ball can croquet or be croquet- 
ed until it has passed through the first 
hoop. 


1X. A ball that has been croqueted can- 
not croquet another till it has itself been 
through the next hoop in order, or hit the 
farther pin in its turn. 

X. A player can croquet any number of 
balls consecutively, bnt not the same ball 
twice, without going through the next hoop 
in order or hitting the farther pin in its prop- 
er turn. 

[Norz. But that the croqueted ball passes 
through a hoop after being croqueted will not 
allow the ball which croqueted it to croquet 
it again. ] : 

XI. If a ball upon one blow hits more 
than one ball, its player, after croqueting the 
first, need not hit the other again before cro- 
queting them. « 

XII. A player must croquet every ball 
that he hits [subject to the above limitations, ] 
and if more than one, must croquet them in 
the order in which they wer@ hit. 

[Nors. The croquet is held to occur on 
that side of the hoop where the hit took place. 
Hence, if a ball hits another andyéien passes 
through a hoop, the player of the former may 
croquet the latter ; and should he hit it again 
before going through the next hoop, may 
again croquet it. ] 

XIIL, If a player in croqueting a ball 
moves his own, or if his own rolls after his 
foot is removed, he must leave it in its new 
position or replace it at the option of the 
next succeeding player on the opposite side. 

XIV. A player must fairly hit his ball and 
not push it. 

XV. Ifa player plays out of turn, or be- 
fore the preceding player has called 
‘Missed,’’ he loses his turn, and must re- 
place his ball or not, at the option of the 
next succeeding player of the opposite 
side. 

XVI. A player must not set out his ball 


| from any difficult place into which it bas 


| been hit, unless it cannot be moved hy a 


| 
| 


blow. 
XVII. If any balls lie so as to obstruct a 
fair line of play, the player may hit them 


| away with his own ball, but not other- 
| Wise. 


XVIII. The first player who has been 
through all the hoops in order and hit the 
farther pin, may, instead of hitting the start- 


| ing pin and going out, become Privateer, 


| 


| 
| 


that is, may hit and croquet jn his turn of 
play any ball; but none twice, until such 
ball has been through the next hoop, in or- 


| der, or hit the farther pin in its turn. 


XIX. ifthe first player declines to be- 


| come privateer, and goes out, the next may 


' become privateer. 


But there can be but one 


| privateer in one game. 


[Nore. Hence if the privateer goes out, 
as he may at any time, by hitting the starting 
pin, no other player can become priva- 


- teer.] 


| have hit the starting pin. 


XX. The game is ended when al! but one 
If there are sev- 
eral players that side wins, the sum of whose 
numbers denoting the order of going out is 


| the less. For instance,— 


who bas played much and is skilled in the, 


games, has prepared another set of Rules, | 


A’s players go out Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th—16 
and A wins. 

B's players go out 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th—20 
and B loses. 


We see by the London Atheneum of Au- 
gust 15th that Captain Mayne Reid has pre- 
pared a book called, Croquet; being a Treat- 
tse on this attractive pastime, with full In- 
structions ‘and a complete Set of Rules to 
meet every contingency of the Play. It 


| will be .published soon, if not already out, 
‘of the Commonweauru. They are fuller | 


and will be eagerly sought for on this side of 


than those already printed, and om some | the Atlantic. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Austin Euuiorr. By Henry Kuinostey. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


Whetber a man is more unfortunate to be 
the son of a felon or of a famous person 
might admit of much discussion, and no 
doubt Mr. De Quincy or his panegyrist Mr. 
Alden, might have written atwo volume 
book about it. To be the brother of an em- 
inent person is also a misfortune, though per- 
haps in a less degree. Henry Kingsley suf- 
fers from this, for however good a book he 
may write, he will never get bis full credit 
for it, because he writes in the shadow of his 
brother, whose slam-bang saints and impos 
sible heroes,bave had their day of populari- 
ty, and given him a renown which he searce- 
ly deserves. - 

‘Austin Elliott” is better than ‘‘Ravens- 


high praise. It is a passable story—not in 
the highest degree probable—with some good 
descriptions ; but the whole is marred by the 
affected style in which so many of the young 
Englishmen write, and which is simply intol- 
erable. 
Take this for example : 
A FAMINE SCENE. 


The old folks died first. That was as it 
shoyld be. One could not complain of 
that ; one might envy them, but one could 
not complain. They had had sixty years of 
that sort of thing, and it was hard if they 
were pot to enter into their rest before the 
misery grew to its full head. The loss of 
the dear old faces at the fireside was very 
sad, and the hearts of those who were left 
behind starving ached sorely ; but God had 
taken them from their misery which grew 
more terrible as the winter went on, and he 
knew best. : 

Then the children began to die, and this 
was very bitter—very, very hard to bear. 
The bonny bare legged little things who had 
done no wrong ; who paddled in the surf, 
that made wreaths of those infernal potate 
flowers and called them the lilies of heaven. 
This would not do to think of. To be 
locked up here in an island in the Atlantic, 
without one chance of making one’s voice 
heard till it was too late, and to see one’s 
own bonny darlings dying before one’s face ! 
Hush! It was well ior the MacTavish that 
these men were Scotchmen, not Irishmen ! 
It was well for the peace of the kingdom 
that these things happened in Ronaldsay and 
Lewis, and not in Manchester and Birming- 
ham. 

"Twas a weary Hallowe’en for the poor 
a et oe 
oldest of the able-bodied men began to lie 
down, and to fall asleep, in a strange, quiet 
way. Perfectly happy, perfectly calm. 
They would lie for a day or two, and at 
last give over speaking. In the morning 
they would be found quietly dead, without 
the sign of a spasm on their faces. This is 
no novelist’s fancy; the author has seen 
what he is describing. 


All the worse for you, Mr. Kingsley, if 
you have seen the horrors of a famine, and 
can write about it in such a namby-pamby 
way. Sorrow is earnest, eloquent, grim ; 
she does not play such antics with words as 
youdo. Read Defoe, and learn better. 
Here is another passage in a better vein, 
but ‘‘tarred wi’ the same stick,”’ 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


Men with calm, clear eyes, and deliberate, 
thoughtful speech. Most of them with 
brown, horny hands and grizzled hair. A 
few of them dressed in rough pilot coats ; 
more, in old-fashioned long-tailed coats, with 
brags buttons; more of them still, soberly 
dressed in unobtrusive black, but all with the 
same calm clear eye. These were the light- 
house keepers, or such as they—men of the 
storm, of the lee shore, of the reef, of the 
quicksand—men from the lonely station 
standing far seaward on the thunder smitten 
cliff, or from the solitary lighthouse, on the 
surf-washed ledge, miles out in the raging 
sea. 

Here is a tolerably good sketch spoiled by 
the others of the passage we have itali- 
cised : 

A GENIAL FRIEND. 

Presently a man came in, an old friend ; a 
very tall, awkward man, a man who at Eton 
had been a long, shambling lad, whose shoes 
were always coming off, and who never could 
be taught to swim, or to row, or to do any- 
thing in that line, except get in the way; a 
fellow who was always getting his eye black- 
ed at cricket, and his ankle sprained 
at football; a fellow who was always 
top of his form, and was always up half the 
night doing other lads’ impositions (or what- 
ever they call those inflictions at Eton ;) a 
fellow who was always getting into trouble for 
some one else ; who would have died sooner 
than betray another boy ; who, as a boy, had 
been beloved, reverenced and bullied by 
everyone who knew him; a maker up of 
quarrels ; a pleader at school with masters, 
at the University with dons ; a high-hearted, 
noble creature, whose shoes were never tied, 
whose hair was always tangled, whose coat 
was never brushed, who went on till he devel- 
oped into one of the shrewdest and most 
clear-headed lawyers of the day. Early in 


hoe”’ or ‘(Geoffrey Hamlyn,” but that is not | 


till bis brother dics, and then will put all he 
has to say into a single book, we venture to 
predict it will be » good one, bat if he yields 
to the temptation of publishing every year, 
he must be content witha very humble seat 
on the benches of mediocrity. 


—_— 


Tur ae Conniti0on AND Epucation oF 
tHE Peopte 1n EnoGtanp. By Josetu 
Kay, Ese.. M. A., or Trinrry Coxiece, 
Camanipce. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Pp. 323. 


Mr. Kay some fifteen years ago was com- 
missioned by the University of Cambridge, 
England, of which he was then a Bachelor, to 
visit the different couatries of Europe, for the 
purpose of learning their social condition. 
In 1850 he published in London the result 
of his inquiries in a book called The Social 
Condition and Education of the People of 
Europe, from which the present work is made 
up. It seems to us that the nature of our 
relations with the rest of Europe would have 
justified an abstract of the whole book, in- 
stead of limiting us to the condition of Eng- 
land, as the American editor has done. The 
result of Mr. Kay's researches stated in his 
own language thirteen years ago, is this : 

“Tire POOR OF ENGLAND ARE MORE DEPRES- 
SED, MORE PAUPERIZED, MORE NUMEROUS IN 
COMPARISON TO THE OTUER CLASSES, MORE 
IRRELIGIOUS, AND MUCH WORSE EDUCATED 
THAN THE POOR OF ANY OTHER European Na- 
TION, SOLELY EXCEPTING Russia, Turkey, 
Sours Iraty, Portvcat anp Spary.” 

Since then it should be remembered the 
British paupers have increased yearly about 
five per cent.. and since 1861 much more 
rapidly ; while with an increase in the popu- 
lation of three millions, /ess land is cultivat- 
ed than at that time. At the same time, the 
condition of the poor in Russia, Italy, and 
Spain, has been constantly improving, so 
that the relative rank of England according 
to this scale of civilization, is even lower 
than when Mr. Kay wrote. 

There are stateménts in this book which 

may well startle a person accustomed to the 
general intelligence and the broad bumanita- 
rian charities of New England. In Eng- 
land and Wales LEss THAN HALF THE POOR- 
ER CLASS can read or write; in 1815, 
32,000 proprietors are said to have owned 
all the landed property in England, and the 
present number is not greatly increased, 
while in 1847 there remained 11,300,000 
acres, or 47,656 square miles, uncultivated, 
though capable of cultivation ; in 1848 the 
whole number of paupers was 1,876,541, 
besides those supported by private charity, 
who would increase the number to over Two 
mILLIons. Among these poor wretches, 
who make up nearly ten per cent. of the 
population, and among the class next above 
them, the state of morals is horrible above 
anythmg that we have ever seen in America, 
unless among’ the most degraded slaves of 
the South. The want of room in the town 
lodging houses and the rural cottages leads 
to such forms of vice as we can scarcely 
conceive of. The testimony of the clergy- 
men and magistrates of various oounties in 
Wales, especially, is such as to shock even 
those accustomed to the records of vice. 
Drunkenness and unchastity prevails to an 
awful extent. The average consumption of 
ardent spirits for many years in Great Brit- 
ain has been more than a gallon a year for 
every man, woman and child, ‘besides riv- 
ers of wine and oceans of beer ;” while ‘‘the 
consumption of spirits is increasing much 
more rapidly than the population.” 
In the matter of education and religion, the 
case is no better, according to Mr. Kay. ‘‘I 
repeat,”’ says he, “‘that the great majority of 
the people in the great towns have no relig- 
ton.”’ In England and Wales he estimates 
that there were in 1850 8,000,000 of per- 
sons unable to read and write; the school 
system was so defective that less than half 
the required number of schools existed, and 
those were very poorly taught. Much has 
been done since then to improve the schools, 
and much also to improve the general condi- 
tion of the poor, but whether these improve- 
ments have more than kept pace with the in- 
crease of poverty, especially since the begin- 
ing of our war, may be doubted. 

From Prof. James Rogers’ excellent book 
on Education at Oxford, published two 
years ago, we learn that the annual income of 
that University is nearly halfa million of 
pounds, or more than three times as much as 
was expended, according to Mr. Kay, by the 
Government for primary schools. The an- 
nual expenses of an Oxford student are £200 
at least, a sum which, according to Mr. 
Kay's estimates, would support four good 
teachers, and suffice to educate a population 





his career he had been christened ‘‘ Daddy,” 
which name always stuck to him, and will | 
stick to him, even tf he gets on the bench. 
Did Mr. Kingsley ever hear this couplet? 
“Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, . 
And he has chambers in the King’s Bench Walks.” 


Here is a singular reason given why the 
hero was a ‘‘good fellow ” 

A GOOD FELLOW. 

The reason that he had the men on his side 
was that he was a good fellow, and that 
means a good deal—so much so, that it is im- 
possible to describe, with any exhaustive ac- 
curacy, what it means. Although we all of 
us know a good fellow, it is to be made 
to define one. Austin was one, certainly. 
He laughed with those who were merry, he 
condoled with those who were sad, nursed 
those who were sick, lent money to those who 
were poor, was a companion to those 
who were rich, carried comfort to those 
who were in love. Many others do all these 
things, and yet are not fellows. Aus- 
tin was a good fellow, for he was in earn- 
est, and ang one who took the trouble might 
see it. 


of 2400 persons. So long as England 
chooses to expend more for the teaching of 
one indifferent clergymen, than for that of 
2000 working men and their children, she 
must expect to encounter those horrible re- 
sults of ignorance and depravity which are 
only too familiar to us from such works as 
this before us, and she cannot ask herself too 
soon, how long such awful inequalities can 
continue without undermining the whole fab- 
ric of soviety. 


Live Ir Down. A Srory or tas Licur 
Lanvs. By J. C. Jzarrreson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

When Charlotte Bronte astonished the 
world with Jane Eyré, she set a hundred 
other novelists running in the same groove,and 
for several years we had novels that bore the 
mark of her style, though written by persons 
far inferior. Victor Hugo's Miserables seems 
to be producing the same effect. The strik- 
ing conception of the convict, escaping from 








If Mr. Kingsley will cease writing novels 


of thankind, has not failed to impress the 
second-rate novelists of England and France 
among whom is Mr. Jeaffreson. So ip this 
book we have, besides the mystery or myste- 
ries which is becoming the trait of modern 
novels, the carcer of Herbert Andrews alias 
John Braddock, the innocent convict and be- 
neficent murderer of the English county town 
where the scene is laid. The character is 


others’; the story’ is not without interest, 
though far too long; and on the whole it will 
be voted a ‘‘good novel.’’ 


Estvan’s War Pictures, 

Mr. Editor: 1 bave just completed the 
reading of Col. Estvan’s ‘War Pictures,”’ 
and am struck with one very conspicuous fea- 
ture of it,—the special pleading for General 
McClellan. This, together with the idio- 
matic English of the composition, bas sug- 
gested that the “‘war pictures” was copied, 
and completed by some partizan of McClel- 
lan. As Col. Estvan admits that neither his 
head or heart approved the cause ot the side 
he adopted ! and he seems to have left the 
army as soon as the seven days’ fight was 
over, itis not at all difficult to imagine that 
in his scheme of exploiting the war to make 
a book, he should have taken a partner in’ 
the enterprise to give him particulars of the 
Northern side, who seems to have been a Mc- 
Clellan democrat. As Col. Estvan must 
have relied on testimony with respect to the 
circumstances of the Western campaign de- 
tailed on pages 53-60; and especially the 
stare of the Northern army so minutely de- 
tailed, and which McClellanis described as 
reforming, (page 133,) we felt challenged to’ 


examine other testimony. Now it is -certain 


drawn with some art, and so aré some of the | 


ae 


a few chosen friends at his own dinner-table, 
and were commending the most obvious 
truths, instead of the monstrous and start- 
lingly novel assumption that a man who re- 
quires and receives another’s labor t to 
pay him a stipulated price for it, and that no 
man should be the absolute owner of 
another’s wife and children.  ‘‘Silver- 
tongued’’ as he has justly been character- 
ized, we think the first impression of almost 


been led to suppose it. His words are so 
happily chosen and enunciated, that they 
hardly seem to have been chosen at all. 

But Mr. Philips is far more a great orator. 
He is the eminent a 
tion. 
hood, with a prosperous and brilliant’ career | 
opening brightly before him, he deliberately 
put aside ambition and devoted his whole en- 
ergies to the uplifting of the most despised | 
and abused class of his countrymen from the | 
mire into which they had been trodden, and 
into which millions of reckless feet were 
fiercely trampling them deeper and ‘deeper. 
He was a popular‘member of a proud and 
powerful party which stood ready to honor | 
a@@elevate him ; he was the ornament of a 
social circle nore attractive, refined, and ex- 
elusive than that of any other American 
city; the bar, the forum, the senate, prof 
fered him eminence and wealth : he spurned 
them all, and gave all he had and was to the 


every boy hears him is that oratory is a far | 
easier and simpler achievement than he has_ 


tle of a great renova- | 
In the fullness of his youthful man- | 
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ae 
ona , long-tailed- ; 
just ie coe ge his long 
soe dandy, a great radical, a notéi 

ist, and one of the pleasantest and 80- 
ciable of gentlemen, with’ genial word for 
every one ; very fond of theatricals, private 
and public, and, as lord-lieute Teady to 
ask any one celebrated, notorious, of amus- 
ing, to dinner. He was also a free hand at 
knighting people when viceroy. When I 
saw him last, very feebly and fiercely abus- 
ing his old friends in the House of Lords, 
taking up the mantle of extinct Toryism on. 
the swe. of his friends, the Austrian arch- 
dukes whp once reigned in Italy, I was really 
sorry at so pitiful an ending for a once most 
popular nobleman. The revolutions of 1848 . 
and the Italian kingdom seemed to have 
thoroughly soured him. 

Then comes another, snatched away at.an 
unusually early age fora peer—Lord Mac- 
donald, elder brother of the celebrated Jem- 
my, the pet of the ladies and the favorable 
aid de camp of the Duke of Cambridge. Lord 
Macdonald, five and twenty, years ago, was 
one of the set of sportsmen who were famous 
at Melton. Lord Alford, father of the pres- 
ent Earl of Brownlow, who, when young in 
years, died of consumption, though buile like 
a giant; Sir Frederick Johuson, who was 
thrown from his horse and killed on the road 
home from a dinner ; the Marquis of Water- 
ford, who reformed, and was killed while 
hunting, his horse falling over « fence an 

























cause of the loathed and powerless slave. 
He cast away popularity without affecting to. 
undervalue it, he excluded himself from the | 
hope of political advancement as utterly as | 
though he had migrated for life to Dahomey, | 
without a thougbtor a hope that the sacrifi- | 
ces he made for a detested race and a hope- | 
less cause could be recompensed this side of | 
the Resurrection of the yea. Surely such | 
a consecration, such a man, whatever his | 
speculative errors, mast be appreciated and _ 
honored by every true and loyal beart. “| 
The distinguishing characteristic of the | 
school of Abolitionists which recognizes | 





that McClellan was not imany of the battles of 
West Virginia ; while Rosecrans, who is rep- 
resented as short coming, did do everything 
which was for a time credited to McClellan. 
And how did Col. Estvan know all about 
McClellan’s discipline? As an . opponent he 
should only have known results. But the 
book has a value. There is no reason to dis- 
trust his pictures of the other side, and it is 
certainly very encouraging to us, to see as 
we do in his pages, that the rebel Govern- 
ment promises nothing better to the South, 
than the rule of a despotic oligarchy,—and 
that there is a portion of the people repre- 
sented by John Minor Botts. 

It seems to me that this book ought to be 
subjected to a searching review by some 
person who shall sift its statements, and prove 
what is true, and what is false. Even as it 
stands however, it counts against the Confed- 
erate cause. 

We were glad for his testimony; that the | 
removal of Fremont was an unqualified blun- 
der, and itis plain that the author is no 
friend of Fremont either, (see page 301.) He 
testimony, therefore, is to the effect, also, that 
the Northern side is altogether the most hu- 
mane to prisoners. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS.* 


BY MORACE GREELEY. 





From the Independent, Aug. 27. 

Great orators have been rare in all ages : 
Great Britain has now but Gladstone ; in 
¥rance, Berryer, growing old, is being quiet- 
ly replaced by Jules Favre; this country, 
in the course of a hundred years, has known 
—how many? James Otis; Patrick Henry ; 
Henry Clay; Sa-gent 8. Prentiss; Wen- 
dell Phillips—have there been any others ? 
Daniel Webster’s was one of the largest, 
brightest intellects: he spoke forcibly, be- 
cause he thought deeply, saw clearly, and 
reasoned cogently ; but I was never thrilled 
by the magic of his voice, and would nearly 
as soon read one of his great speeches as 
hear him make it. John UC. Calhoun’s was 
a subtle brain: he was rather a metaphy- 
scian than an orator; he argued tersely, 
compactly: if you granted his premises, he 
would almost compel you to adopt his con- 
clusion: but Clay’s charm was in his man- 
ner, his utterance: he wielded audiences 
and moulded senates, but did not, even in 
life, greatly influence those who never met 
and did not personally hear him, while his 
speeches arg scarcely read at all since his 
death. He dealt so entirely with interests, 
with measures, with details and adjustments, 
that few even of his happiest efforts bear sep- 
aration from their immediate impulses and 
occasions ; he spoke warmly and nobly in 
behalf of South American independence, of 
the development and diversification of Amer- 
ican industry, and of the guaranteed rights 
of the semi-civilized indians; but he very 
rarely dug deliberately down to the primary 
rocks and insisted on solving the problem of 
the hour by the application of universal 
principles of eternal truth. Hence the rap- 
id decline of his reputation as a speaker,— 
while bis less popular contempvraries, Web- 
ster and Calhoun, continue to be read and 
admired. Prentiss spefit his maturity main- 
ly at the bar in a comparatively rade section, 
and was excluded by his political affinities 
from all but a mere glimpse of public life, 
but the testimony of those who often beard 
him places him very high on the roll of 
American orators, and leaves little room for 
doubt that, with the opportunity of either 
of the triumvirate, he would have 
achieved a wide and enduring renown. 

Wendell Phillips has been for a little 
more than a quarter of a century known as 
a public speaker. American oratory is so 
9h SPW boisterous and convulsive— 
so disfigured by contortions and volcanic fer- 
vor of manner for which the matter ejected 
affords no adequate excuse—that he has 
done as good service in the eyes of the judi- 
cious by affordiug astriking example of elo- 
quence without rant, earnestness devoid of 
vehemence, and fervor without ostentation. 


While the aetna antagonists of ‘‘fa- 
naticism”’ have habitually indulgnd in a style 


“splurge,” this arch “fanatic” has persisted 
igs to i as quietly, natarally, 


William Lloyd Garrison as its head, and in | 
which Mr. Phillips insists on taking a sub- | 
ordinate position, is thoroughness. The ab- | 
solute right of the slave to his freedom forth- | 
with is not merely the first article of its | 
creed—it colors and controls all the rest. Is 

it urged that the Bible authorizes Slavery? 

Then so much the worse for the Bible! 

Does the church impede the instant advance 

of the car of Emancipation? Then run the 

ear over the church! Does the Union re- | 
quire of us complicity with slaveholding ? | 
Then shiver the Union! Does the headship | 
and rule of the husband in the family coun- 
tenance the assumed authority of the master 
over the slave? Then away with masculine 
supremacy, and let woman vote, preach, | 
plead in court, orehold office, precisely like | 
man! In short, whatever justifies or forti- | 
fies the enslavement of human beings is ab- | 
horrent and execrable—let it be cast to the | 
moles and the bats this instant and without 
ceremony! Such I understand to be t'e| 
essence of Garrisonism. 

That this heroic treatment has beeu at 
least effective, I do not doubt. And yet I 
do not realize that it has been so effective as 
its devotees believe and assert. Here is the 
radical mistake which pervades the inculca- 
tions of this school, atl which discolors the 
fair volurfie now before me. I readily ad- 
mit that there was a work for this school, 
and that they have done it at least faithfully. 
But it is not trae—it is very far otherwise— 
though Mr. Phillips constantly assumes its 
self-evident verity that the great Anti-Slav- 
ery revolution of our age and clime owes its 
existence wholly or mainly to Mr. Garrison 
and his school. Iam not here contending 
that they were vitally wrong in their views 
and methods—let those who will discuss this 
point—I am only asserting that, whether they 
were right or wrong. the revolution would 
have occurred without them—more slowly, | 
less thoroughly, if you will ; but it would | 
at all events have occurred. The seizure of | 
Texas ; the war in Mexico; the quarrel 
over the division of the booty ; the Nebraske 

iniquity ; the Kansas struggle ; the brutal | 
maiming of Sumner; the John Brown raid ; | 
the Democratic quarrel and split at Charles- 
ton, are not the sole work of Mr. Garrison | 
and his Liberator, and Mr. Phillips overes- 
timates the importance of the part played by 
himself and his little band in the great 
drama now approaching its consummation. 
These sworn foes of Phariseeism have a most 
Pharisaic conceit of their own work and its 
consequences, which misleads and unduly 
inflates them. They assail or else conde- 
scendingly patronize men who have been as 
faithful to their light, and as useful in their 
sphere as themselves. This conceit often dis- 
torts and exhibits them to disadvantage. 
‘Hitch your wagon to a star,” is wholesome 
advice ; but if you should happen to get the 
notion into your head that you are drawing 
the‘star, instead of being drawn by it, you 
will probably be led into mischievous phan- 
tasies and pernicious eccentrivities. 

But enough. Mr. Phillips’ Speeches and 
Lectures were well worth‘ collecting ; they 
form a chapter of the history of our ape 
they seem to have been well edited, and they 
are very tastefully and handsomely printed. 
Mr. Redpath has done the reading public a ser- 
vice for which they will doubtless amply 
recompense him. I doubt that any other 
living layman’s collected spee¢hes would sell 
so extensively as these. 


RECENT DEATHS IN ENGLAND. 


From the Bradford Advertiser. | 
Death bas been very busy with a series of | 
characters celebrated in differen} ways. The 
public have perhaps been most astonished by | 
that of Sir Cresswell Cresswell, who looked 
an active man of between fifty and sixty, was 
seventy-two, and seemed to have stamina 
enough to live to be a hundred. Until the 
last year he was of aslight figure; he was 
fair-haired, not gray, and walked with the 
quick step of a man of thirty, with an ex- 
pression of cheerful thoughtfulness on his 
countenanee. Every morning he was to be 
met in Rotten-row, on a good hunter-like 
horse, taking a turn or two previous to re- 
suming his seat in court. His loss will be 
supplied with difficulty, because his Te- 
quires a man of the world, a man of strong 
Tine emo oflon jury tlw el 
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That he was so often jury as well as 

arose from the confidence be inspired. We 
forget everything in the whirl of 
very quickly, but, for a short time, Sir 
well’s form and horse will be missed by the 


early riders in 
has gove, too. 


is of Ni 
When I first remember him, along 











his punishment and becoming the benefactor 


Lectures and Letters. Wendell 
Pailtine Boston: James Redpath, 221 Washig-| 





Pallmall, and dressed in the height of fashi 


pony could have jumped, after doing wit 
impunity the most desperate leaps in lark and 
steeple chases ; and the handsome Sir Wil- 
liam Massey Stanley, who spent a large for- 
tune ina few years, and died the other day 
in a lunatic asylum in Franee—/Sie ‘transit. 
My regollection of Lord Macdonald is con- 
nected with a pigeon match with the still vet- 
eran Captain Ross; Captain Ross in an old 
sheplent’s plaid jacket and trousers, the lord 
gotgeously arrayed in a white velveteen jack- 
et, crimson plaid searf, an@ the tightest of 
black trousers over the shiniest of boots. 
Nevertheless the dandy beat the old hero of 
the rifle by one bird. 

Last comes the unfortunate Earl of Morn- 
ington, the surviving son of that Long Pole 
Wellesley immortalized by Lord Byron, and 
the decrees of Lord Chancellor Eldon, which 
separated him from his children. The father 
of the deceased peer became, by his marriage, 
one of the richest commoners of the day, and 
continued to live long enough to die a peer 
so poor that he was indebted to his valet and 
his hair-dresser forthe few comforts of bis 
closing years. The late peer, most unhappi- 
ly educated, died abroad; his English title be- 
comes extinct, and the Irish title falls to his 
cousin, tbe present Duke of Wellington. 

While going through this obituary, the 
death of one very celebrated lady must not 
be forgotten—the dowager Lady Foley, at 
seventy-seven, one of the greatest beauties 
and most fashionable women of the Prince 
Regent period; the heroine of several of that 
almost extinct deseription of literature, fash- 
ionable novels, in one of which she is de- 
scribed as living in the perpetual twilight of 
rose-colored habiliments, to hide the effects of 
time. About twenty years ago Lady Foley 
used to appear oceasionally in the park in a 
white cloth riding-habit, man’s black hat, 
black wig and eyebrows, driving a rare pair 
of ponies, followed by grooms in the salmon- 
colored 1 vury of the family, the carriage be- 
ing also salmon-colored. 


AMERICAN ORINOLINE, 


From the New York Evening Post. 

The manufacture in this country of what, 
for want of a more proper name, is now 
called crinoline, is a curious example of the 
way in which tngenenty often overcomes the 
effect of unwise legislation. We put so high 
a duty on imported steel that one would sup- 
pose it impossible to re-export it with any ad- 
vantage in a manufactured shape. _ Yet this 
we are doing every day, and to a great ex- 
tent. The women of all the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe hang about their waists tons 
of steel, which in the first place is quarried 
from the mountains of the British furnaces, 
and then brought to this country in coils, 
admitted on the payment of a high duty, 
drawn out by American artizans into a kind 








| of flat wire, which is next covered with thread 


by machinery invented here, and finally sent 
back to England and other countries, to form 
that series of light and elastic circles on which 
the ample skirts now worn by the female sex 
are supported. American crinoline has the 
preference over all the world. ‘‘American 
crinoline” is the staring inscription in sho 
windows wherever you go in England, 
American crinoline will supply the gpreign 
markets, until foreign countries obtain ; 
session of the secret of fabricating it, by im- 
porting our machinery and imitating our dex- 
terity In its a 

“T have an order for a hundred tons of 
steel,”’ said an importer to us the other day, 
‘and that will soon be used up in the manu- 
facture of crinoline. There is one crinoline 
mill in this neighborhood which consumes 
twenty tons of steel every week.” 

The manufacture of American crinoline 


’ | derives its success from the rapid and per- 


fect manner in which tle thread is wound, 
around the slender bars of steel com posing 
the principal material. The best kind of 
steel is not employed for this purpose ; it is 


_necessary that the steel should not have partéd 


with all its ductility by having absorbed too 
large a dose of carbonic acid gas. Other- 


wise, if the bars were deficient in the proper 
degree of toughness, a fashionable lady, at- 
tired in the or of the mode, might, in 


making her way through a crowd, collapse 
like a balloop with a rent in its side. . 
Meantime we note the fact of the success 
attained in this manufacture as a valuable 
one in. political economy, showing how little, 


in reality, manufactures are on 
tariffs, and how, a le like ours, 
inventive, dexterous and di means are 






















































































































































































































































. | man loyal to the flag, th as 


* | than half o: 


he side of the rebellion by not 
only proclaiming that the Union had no 


im | (oft Baer State slaveholding clas 
re | the place of his residence and his impunity 
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while travelling through the whole length of 
the Rebel Confederacy, ssem to indicate :) 
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object, and if attained, an injury to the peo- 
ple who attain it. Butto the serfs the whole 


th ey are contending simply for national inde- | be necessary to uphold the Constitution and | The destruction of Lawrencesi 
|pendenee, which, as we see in the case of 
the Southern rebels, may be a very unworthy 


secure the restoration of the Union.” 


purposes of subjugation and emancipation as 


| Ewing, and to all-soch policy as_his in tha 
Good Devil.—“I am unequivocally op- | region. ‘The real head of that department 





1 to Gen. | wilt not: fight to free: negroes. . I thought 
,| that in your struggle to save the Union, to 
whatever extent the n should, cease 
helping the enemy, to that extent it weaken- 


posed to the prosecution of the war for the today is Gen. Lane, who raises armies, IM-) oq the enemy in his resistance to. you. Do 
flicts deserved vengeance, and dictates to you think differently? I thou 


~ Gen. Ewing'what his course shall be. 


ht that what- 


We | ever negroes can be got to do as soldiers 





question of civilization is involved in their 


now proposed by the Republican party.” 4 ; _ 
law of emancipation ; to them Alexander is, | leaves just so much less for white soldiers to 


Good -Lord.—‘I heartily maintain the | trust the less iven in‘ Kansas will be “ . : : 
iiaiaiead 32 . | pes ‘do in saving the Union. Does it appear oth- 


quarter with slavery,” but by its" active Gate}  Norvork, Aug. 26,1863. 
n To the Editors of the National intelligen- 


not to have pretended rights of ‘loyal slave- 
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~" for £14. The sale occupied eight days and 


set wrong and upward, and so the tub had 


for £26. This work was 

and contained nuimerous 
. Professor Heeren’s works in nine 
‘Tapa aft £95, «godly sur gacket of 
; osed of at ,a size et 
notes being incorporated with the lot. Hal- 
liwell’s dict 


i of Archaisms, obsolete 
. phrases, etc., with notes by Mr. Buckle, was 
~ pold for £7 10s., and the collection of tracts, 

‘in twelve volumes, by Lord Somers, also con- 

“ taining notes, was disposed of to Mr. Stevens 


_ the sum realized by it was was £1,886 18s. 


he Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, SEPT. 4, 1863. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


If the bottom had fallen out of a tub be- 
cause it was not originally put in its proper 
groove, or because some of the staves were 











gone to pieces, staves and all, in-spite of or 
by virtue of driving the hoops, and the prob- 
lem were to reconstruct it, no cooper or any 
other man would think of reconstructing it 
just as it was at first, with the bottom or 
staves out of place, and sure to come apart 
again, by driving the hoops. 

This federal democratic republic, con- 
structed avowedly on principles that should 
have made it last to the end of human his- 
tory, has come apart for want of the applica- 
tion of the principles of its construction to 
some of its parts. So far as its democracy 
was genuine and faithfully applied, it has 
showed cohegjon and success. But just 
where the democracy was spurious and jus- 
tice inverted, the bottonr bas fallen out. 

Ostensibly the question of reconstruction 
is not between the old goverenmegt and the 
new product of the rebellion, but, what is in 
effect the same, it is between sustaining the 
old Union according to genuine democracy 
throughout, and according to the spurious 
article now explicitly authorized ; and what 
is marvellous and provoking enough on this 
question, democracy and the democratic party 
are as hostile to each otber as the Union and 
rebel soldiers on any battle-field. Stranger 
than any fiction, itis a deplorable truth that 
there is a political party at the North which 
after the most unjust and intolerable aris- 
tocracy that ever cursed the earth has shown 
by two anda half years of hideous atrocities, 
its unquenchable hatred of democracy, is 
bent on so reconstructing the old union as te 
give these aristocrats more control over it 
than they ever had before—and this party 
calls itself democratic! But what is stran- 
ger even than this, and almost as lamentable, 

. there are leading journals friendly to the ad- 
ministration, and proud of their radical re- 
publicanism, that talk as if the question of 
reconstruction were yet to be decided by fu, 


holders” suffer damage, and its self-sacrific- 
ing abstinence from trespass on the slave 
property of the disloyal. As to our foreign 
relations, the great January proclamation re- 
versed the engine, though it by no means 
destroyed the momentum of oar train destruc- 
tion-ward. The raising of negro regiments 
did still more for us. Yet every foreign ob- 
server still sees, that though the steam of our 
present federal policy is all exerted in the di- 
rection of liberty, the brakes are not down, 
and the motion, as seen from the centre of 
absolute justice, is still in the same direc 
tion as when Pierce and Buchanan were the 
engineers, and Jeff. Davis and Floyd the 
firemen. Palmerston and Napoleon are urg- 
ing that the steam will never destroy the mo- 
mentum. Their conclusions should be mod- 
ified by putting down all the brakes. 

The rather ostentatious non-committalism 
of the New York Zribune on the question of 
reconstruction, and its tenderness to slave- 
holding appeals to the magnanimity of the 
President in behalf of their “‘honor,’’ are used 
against the national cause both abroad and 
at home. Such tampering with the r&liities 
of the hour reeks with blood. The ‘‘honor”’ 
of using the whip instead of wages, and of 
selling and buying people at auction, is, of 
course, the only honor in question. The 
National Intelligencer at Washington, after 
all that has happened, has the astounding im- 
pudence to ask the President to, save this 
honor! The scoundrel institution always 
dealt in euphemism. In its reasonable ter- 
ror at seeing muskets in the hands of some 
50,000 black men, who have shown that they 
are civilized soldiers, brave enough to storm 
- gates of hell itself for liberty, it begs and 
implores the President to extend the ‘‘Olive 
branch,”’ meaning, simply, that be should 
take the muskets out of the hands of the 
black men, and restore the whip and paddle 
to theirs, under ‘‘the constitutional immuni- 
ty of State laws”!!! 

Neither President Lincoln nor a copper- 
head successor with a copperhead Congress, 
could extend any olive branch of that sort. 
No olive branch is now possible but LIBERTY 
AND AGRARIAN LAW. It is a pitifully and 
miserably mild insinuation of the Tribune 
that honor forbids the President, after what 
he has done, to reinstate the slaveholders. 
Honor always forbade any president to treat 
the claim of any slaveholder as honorable— 
but with no effect, Something stronger than 
honor has proved itself to be, forbids Mr. 


black legions. It is that sort of prudenca 
which forbids a man to dash his brains out 
against an irresistible force. 


disloyal, are not so many as this war has sent 
into another world already, and probably not 
so many as two more years of war would 
send there. But atdeast a generation of war 
must pass away before slaves caf again be 





ture circumstances and refuse to discuss it, 
lest by advocating the true basis of reunion 
they should put peace further off, increase 
the magnitude or hostility of the aforesaid 
democratic party and thus farther distract 
the country and embarass the administration! 
This would be of little consequence if the 
administration had either by arts or deeds 
sufficiently declared its policy. The misery 
of it is that it is piling fog around what was 
otherwise too dubious. 
We do not mean to say that to any seeing 
and thinking man there can be much doubt 
either as to what the administration means to 
do, or what must inevitably come of what it 
has done. Reconstruction, with slavery 
made, morally and legally, as impossible as 
cannibalism, is yow only a question of time. 
The issue bas already been decided by a pro- 
cess more irrevocable and final than anything 
of a judicial or legislative nature. It was 
done when we created black armies. 
But the question of time is a question of 


black regiments. If, instead of that, we 
arm all we can, interpret the Constitution 
according to its declared purpose, and de 
justice to all the dupes and victims of slave- 
holders, as well as themselves, the war must 
end soon, whatever becomes of the ‘‘honor’’ 
or stolen property of these men. They staked 
their claim on the wager of battle, have 
fought their utmost, and lost. Shall we al- 
low them to win by diplomacy ? 





THE “FATTED CALF.” 

We find the following in one of our ex- 
changes : 

The Buffalo Courier says that a prominent 
citizen of that place asked Secretary Seward, 
when there, what would be done with the 
rebellious States when they were willing to 
return to their allegiance to the Union, and 
that Mr. Seward replied, ‘‘Why we'll kill the 
fatted calf.”’ 

Seward has been ready to kill the fatted 
calf ever since the unruly son went off. He 





poverty and wealth, life and death, to tens of 
thouggnds. ‘,O Lord how long?” is a very 


| has never made any conditions whatever. 
| He told the foreign ministers, in the spring 


reasonable prayer. It will be losger or | of 1861, that the rebels would return, and 


shorter, just in proportion as the public is 
kept in the dark, or is made to see exactly 
what is aimed at and what is inevitable. Let 
the government and every journal that sus- 
tains it say and swear that what must be 
hall be as soon as possible, and it will be 
shortly. But the policy of circumventing 
prejudice, and enticing ‘democrats’ to fight 
by allowing them to believe they are fighting 
to restore to the head of Uncle Sam’s table 
the powor that used to feed them so liberally 
with the crumbs, prolongs the war, and will 


| oceupy their old positions. He sent word to 
Jeff. Davis, by Mercier, that the greatest de- 
sire of his heart was to see him back again in 
the Senate chamber, and never even hinted 
that reformation, restitution, or repentance 
were at all necessary or desirable. Now we 
are tolerably fresh from the reading of the 
parable ; the prodigal son took his share of 
his father’s estate, and ‘‘wasted it in riotous 
living.” He was reduced to ‘“‘husks,”’ till 
he was ready to beg of his father to ‘‘make 
him as one of his hired servants.’”” He went 
back on his knees, and his father received 











shed rivers of blood. This policy has been 


one of disaster from the first, and surely him as became a penitent; returning prodigal. | 


should have been wholly repudiated when | 
the step was taken which makes the future | 
coexistence of slavery and peace impossible. 
Let us look a moment at its history. 

The uprising of the North gn the first 


perhead ‘biss, astonished, electrified and de- 
lighted liberal Europe, and paralyzed its 
illiberal rulers. There was then a temper 


which would have supported the government 
in any just means of crushing the rebellion, 





His brother complained ; but his father re- 
plied, ‘‘all that Ihave ts thine!” I shall not 


land, a penny of your substance ; he has for- 
feited all. 


of his ways. 


Lincoln to break faith with his victorious , 


1 


The slaveholders of this country, loyal and | 


held in peace, if we attempt to disarm the | 


cer : Having just returned from a tour through | 
portions of the States of Virginia, North Car- | 
-alina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
and having met in my travels many of the 
former prominent politicians of those States, 
and, as was most natural under the circum- 
stances, had frequent conversations with them 
on the subject of the war—its origin, objects, 
ings on the present and future of our 
country, and its probable result—I feel as- 
sured to some extent that a brief 3 igs of 
the impressions made on my mind will not 
be altogether unacceptable to your readers. 
The war, they argue, was instituted for the 
purpose of securing further guaranties to their 
own peculiar institution—slavery—and to re- 
press abolitionism, or Northern aggression on 
their rights. Its bearing on the institution 
has been to weaken and endanger its entire 
overthrow. They admit they have been de- 
ceived by their politicel leaders, and that 
nearly all their promises have proven failures. 
They see, they feel, the crushing effect of the 
war upon the slave States, and admit, if it 
indefinitely continue, that the institution of 
slavery will not only be in danger of annibi- 
lation, but that their former slaves will be 
drafted into the army of the Unitod States, 
for the purpose of continuing the war on the 
South. This one single fact bears more hea- 
vily oe them than anything else connected 
with the war ; and, to escape this now appa- 
rently inevitable fate, they express a willing- 
ness to accede to any terms which stall not 
humiliate and degrade them. They affirm, 
(in fact they expect, they hope, they pray for 
it,) that it is not for them to beg for peace, 
but for the President to hold-out the olive- 


next to God,’ their greatest benefuctor. 
%%The contrast between these humane la- 





our war began, is avery strong one. It is, 
made to appear still stronger by such books | 


where. For many years, English institu-| 
tions have all tended to depress ang degrade | 
the poor, while the legislation of Russia has 
been often the very opposite in its tendency. 
It is the interest of the Czar to elevate his 
people and humble his nobles. It is for the 
interest of the English governing classes, or 
so they imagine, to keep down the poor, and 
strengthen the more fortunate classes. Their 
true character is shown in this open, or ill- 
concealed sympathy with our slaveholders ; 
while the Russian Government is no less 
openly on the side of the Union in our strug- 
gle. Should it ever be our fate to choose 
between the alliance of Russia and that of 
England, there is éverything in the history 
of the past two years, us well as in the spirit 
of Russian legislation, to draw us to the side 
of the Gzar. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Our outside columns contain several pa- 
pers from different journals on the future of 
the rebellious States, which embody the sub- 








branch. and if the President were to issue a | 
proclamation holding their leaders to a strict , 
accountability for the rebellion, and offer the | 
people protection in life and property, leav- | 
ing the institution of slavery to the constitu- | 
tional immunity of State Jaws, they will not | 
only accept it, but will hail the act as mag- 
nanimous, noble, great. Thus it will be per- 
ceived that the great masses of the Southern 
people are standing on a point of honor, which 
to them is of far greater import than defeat 
in battle, the loss of strongholds, or the re- 
duction of their. armies. All this they can | 
bear, but dishonor they cannot bear; and | 
they hope, they expect, they pray, that the 
President will spare them this unspeakable | 
humiliation. In view of these simple truths, | 
I would ask, Messrs.. Editors, through the 
medium of your invaluable journal, if the 
President cannot afford to be magnanimous ? 
If, after the fall of Charleston, he cannot af- 
ford to offer some terms which shall induce 
the great body of the Southern people to re- | 
turn to their allegiance to the Federal Union | 
and the Government of the United States ? 
If he is ambitious of enviable fame, he will | 
do it; if he desires to be remembered as the | 
second Washington, he will do it ; if he wishes | 
to secure to bimself the appellation of Abra- | 
ham the Great, he will do it; if he wishes to 
imitate the example of Him who said, ‘‘Go | 
thou and sin no more,”’ he will do it ; and, I 





lar sentiment of the American people, and | 


it; which God gtant, for peace’s sake. 
Yours, very truly, 

Joun ADAMS, JR. 
That is to say,—we made war for the sake 
of strengthening slavery ; we have not suc- 
ceeded in doing so ; on the other hand, slavery 
1s weakened ; if we keep on resisting the Gov- 
ernment, it will be wholly destroyed ; there- 
fore, on express condition that we shall be 
allowed to save what there is left of it, we 
will return to our allegiance! What a charm- 
ing young prodigal ! What a clear case for a 
family dinner ! How beautifully the new robe 
of State Sovereignty, and the recognized, 
right of secession will look upon the rejuven- 
ated limbs of the penitent scapegrace! How 
will his shrunken stomach, now only filled 
with the husks of rebellion, be comforted 
with the nice cutlets carved by Father Abra- 
ham from the Emancipation Calf, which Sew- 
ard is to lead to the slaughter! ‘*My dear boy,” 
says the fond parent, ‘‘I sympathize fully with 
your feelings on this delicate subject of the 
money-drawer ; don’t mention, I beg of you, 
that little forgery you committed just before 
you went away; the attempt to burn the 
house, was unkind, as you must admit, but 
it was a youthful freak,—pray forget all 
these things, as Ido. Come back, come back 
on your own terms ; the money-drawer shall 
be always unlocked and within your reach ; 
my purse shall always be at your service, so 
that you shall feel no necessity for committing 





| Whatever we do for him, will be | 
treasonable assault on Sumter, without a purely a favor—a free gift; but we will re- | 
trace of party feud, without an audible cop-| joice that your sinning brother sees the error | 


forgery, and whenever you feel an inclination 
towards the crime of arson, you will find 
shavings in the outhouse, and friction matches 
in the usual place. Come back! come back ! 
It gives me only too much pleasure to kill the 
calf for you.” 

The demand of the rebels is simply this, 
that three millions of loyal freedmen shall be 
remanded to slavery for the purpose of say- 
ing the honor of three hundred thousand 
slaveholders, who undertook to destroy the 
Government for the sole purpose of continu- 
ing and perpetuating their despotic and bar- 
baric control over these same black loyalists. 
A modest request, truly! Seward consents | 
to it. Does Lincoln? We shall not believe | 








| restore to your erring brother an acre of your it of him, just yet ; nor will the readers of | 


his Springfield letter. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. | 


We publish today a Russian letter to Mr. 
| Chamerovzow, on the important subject of the | 


may add, if he wishes to proclaim the popv- | 


stance of our ideas on that vexed question. 
We observe that Gov. Johnson of Tennessee, 
in a speech made in that State on the 23d 
ult., in which he discusses the matter with 
his usual vehemence, and his customary 
blending of truth and error, says: 

The idea has, been cunningly circulated 
that after the rebellion has been suppressed, 
the North will not let us back into the Union, 
nor let us have a State Government! What 
shallow humbuggery and deception! Some 
think we must petition the Government to 
get back into the Union. I deny the doe- 
trine of Secession wholly, absolutely, toto 
celo. Tennessee is not out of the Union, 
never has been and never will be out. The 
bonds of the Constitution and the Federal 
power will always prevent that. This Gov- 
eryment is verpetual ; provision is made for 
retorming the Government and amending the 
Constitution, and admitting States into the 
Union ; not for letting them out of it. 

This sounds like the diatribes of the Cur 
tis and Parker school of lawyers, who for the 


Good Devil.—I agree with Secretary ver there are enemies of the Union waiting 
bors of the Czar, and the selfish, heartless | Seward that it is essential to the stability of their chance to strike. S 

course ofthe English governing classes since | the Constitution, and entirely consistent with THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO THE) 
its provisions, to regard the administration 
at any time as distinct and separate from the | 
as Mr. Kay’s which we have noticed else-| government itself.” | 
Good Lord.—‘‘I should not recall the | 


troops of the State from the national armies, 
nor place the State in opposition to the con- 
stitutional and rightful authority of the Fed- 
eral government; but—” 

Good Devil._—‘While maintaining the 
rights of the State and the people of the 
State,—” 

Good Lord.—‘I should endeavor by all 
the means in my power to avert the calamity 
of a collision between the Statesand National 
authorities.’ 

Here is rather more semblance of loyalty 
than the Copperheads bargained for, and a 
good deal more secret treachery and mischief 
than the people of Maine, will be willing to 
endorse. The people are asked to elect him 
because the Government is carrying on an 
“abolition war,” and because the conscrip- 
tion is unpopular and unfair, and for other 
equally good reasons. How is Bradbury’s 


heeded in Tennessee, Louisiana, and where- erwise to you ? But negroes liké other people 


act upon motives ; why sheuld they do any- 
thing for us if we will do nothing for them ? 
| if they stake their lives for us, they must be 
prompted by the strongest motives, even the 
| | promise of freedom, and the promise being 
) | made must be kept. 
| Washington, Aug. 31, 1363. d The signs look better. The Father of 
| Hon. James ©. Conxiine—My Dear) Waters again goes unvexed to the sca— 
; Sir: Your letter inviting me to attend a thanks to the great Northwest, for it. Nor 
| mass meeting of unconditional Union men, | yct wholly to them; three hundred miles up 
_ to be beld at the capital of Illinois, on the 3d they met New England, Empire, Keystone 
day of September, has been received. It/ and Jersey, hewing their way right and left. 
| would be very agreeable to me thus to meet The sunny South, too, in more colors than 
| my old friends at my own home, but I can-| one, also lent a hand On the spot their 
not just now be absent from this city so long | part of the history was jotted down in biack 
as a visit there would require. ‘and white. The job wasa great National 
The meeting is to be of all those who main- | one, and Jet none be banned who bore an 
| tain unconditional devotion to the Union, | honorable part in it. And while those who 
| and I am sure that my old political friends have cleared the great river may well be 
will thank me for tendering, as I do, the na-| proud, even} that is not all. It is hard to 
tion’s gratitude to those other noble men say that anything has been more bravely and 
whom no partizan malice or partizan hope | better done than at Antietam, Murfreesboro’, 
can make false to the nation’s life. | Gettysburg, and on many fields of less note. 
| There are those who are dissatisfied with} Nor must Uncle Sam’s web feet be forgotten ; 
me. To such I would say: You desire} at all the water’s margins they have been 
ace, and blame me that we do not haye it ;| present, not only in the deep sea, the broad 
t how can we attain it? There are three | bay and the rapid river, but also up the nar- 
conceivable ways: First, to suppress the re-| row, muddy bayou, and wherever the ground 
bellion by force of arms. This I am trying | was a little damp, they have been and made 
to do ; are you for it? If you are, so fur| their tracks. 
we are agreed. If you are not for it a sec- | Thanks to all, for the Great Republic, for 
| ond way is to give up the Union. I am the principle by which it lives and keeps 
| against this; if you are, you should say so/j alive for man’s vast future. Thanks to all. 





. SPRINGFIELD MEETING. 


Executive Mansion, } 





election going to help the matter? Enough | 


3 plainly. If you are not for force, nor yet 
ought to be known of Abraham Lincoln by | for dissolution, there only remains some im- 


Peace does not appear so distant as it did. 
| I hope it will come soon, and come to stay, 





done much, and Bradbury may do 


this time to satisfy the people,—we guess 
Horatio Seymour is satisfied,—that he # not 
going to be frightened out of the conscrip- 
tion. Nineteen thousand men have just 
been drawn in the city of New York, in 
spite of a copperhead majority of 50,000 in 
the popular vete, backed up. by the secret 
partiality of the State goveenment. There 
is no very strong likelihood that Bion Brad- 
bury can stop any Government process in 
Maine, even if he is so disposed, and he 
avows his purpose to prevent a collision, that 
is to aid the National Government, and not 
to obstruct it! Yet Seymour, after all, has 
a little, 
—-not to prevent the draft, but to protract 
the war, and baffle military operations while 
the draft is going on. Seymour does not 
withdraw the troops; but by inciting and en- 
couraging copperhead riots, and refusing (see 
the correspondence between him and Gen. 
Dix,) to use the forces of the State to aid the 





old maxim, nullum tempus occurrit regi, 
have substituted the notion that it is impossi- 
ble for any statute to make way with sla-' 


guage, and when he applies the rules of com | 
mon sense, of course he puts himself sub-_ 
stantially on the same ground with Mr. | 


the sentiment of humanity, civilization, and | Whiting. 
Christianity throughout the world, he will do | ¢ 
.| the people require the improvement, not de-| Jeff. Davis. But how will this help the con- 


| The ever-changing condition and wants o 
| struction of the Government. Our State | 
| Goverument lies dormant, and civil govern- | 
ment suspended in this convulsion. What, 
shall be done ? . * # ° 
This is no nice, intricate metaphysical 
question. It isa plain, common sense mat- 
ter, and there is nothing in the way but ob- 
stinacy. Doyou want government or rebel- 
lion, chaos, anarchy, and guerilla warfare and 
rapine? It is with you, fellow-citizens to 
choose ; which will you have? You used to 
contend stoutly for man’s capability for self- 
government. Have you been so deluded 
that you have lost faith in this doctrine? My 
countrymen, if I know my heart, the best en- 
ergies of my life have been devoted to the 
defence of this great principle. I,ever bon- | 
estly sought to elevate my fellow-men. I did | 
it openly ; I waged no guerilla warfare, nor 
lurked in any ambush, and I advocate now 
the same great principles which I ever did. 
We make the issue to you directly—Will | 
you*have free, civil Government? I tell you 
people of Franklin and Williamson, not in 
the spirit of menace, nor with a forked ton- 
gue for the purpose of deception, that the 
Government will put down the rebellion, 
and govern you, either through your own in- 
strumentality, or through its appointed 
agents. | 
That is to say, the Government will de- 
cide when it can with safety, entrust its pow- | 


ers to the citizens of a State which has_ been | 


for years in open rebellion, either in whole or | 











in part. 
cates; not that the South shall always he 
governed by us, but that it shall always be | 


j 


i hundred thousand of them. 


draft, he has compelled the President to send 
thirty thousand soldiers to the neighborhood 
of the city, and this, with the reinforeements 


| very. But farther on he uses plainer lan- _sent to Gen. Gillmore, has compelled the ar- 


my of the Potomac to give up all idea of of- 


fensive movements for the present. Per- | 


haps Bradbury, following the great example 
set him by the New York Governor, may do 
‘ta little something”’ in the same way, to aid 


scripted men of Maine, orthe men who are 
in danger of conscription? For every man 
sent to New York or Portland, to keep Sey- 


mour’s or Bradbury’s ‘‘friends” from substi- | 


tuting anarchy for Government in those cit- 
ies, One more man must be drawn out from 
the ranks of the farmers and mechanics. 
That is all. The stupidest man can work 
out the problem to suit himself. 

Then the ‘‘abolition war,” the ‘“‘emancipa- 
tion policy !” This consists in freeing the 
slaves of the rebels, and arming one or two 
Bradbury can- 
not abide this. If he and his party get into 
power, they will put a stop to it. The freed- 
men will be remanded to slavery, and Maine 
conscripts will be employed to stand guard 
over them while they raise corn and cotton 
for the use of the Confederacy. This will 
create the necessity for a new conscription, 
a second, or a third, for says Bradbury, the 
Union shall be preserved, and of course the 
war must be prosecuted until the rebellion is 
crushed. War cannot be carried on without 


men. If a hundred thousand black soldiers 


are remanded to slavery, and a hundred 
thousand white ones are employed in keeping | 
them at work for their rebel masters, a pleas- | 
i de xing | ant prospect opens before Bradbury's copper 
This is what Mr. Whiting advo- | o,<tituents. 


Out of this maze of contradictions, we 
will make a path for Bradbury’s escape. 


Union 
alone keeps up the conflict ; Slavery must} sand them to be so. 
perish. 
pared to say this, his logic is fast leading 
him into the acceptance of the principle. 


Sam. Anderson spoke 


that was. 





It ought not to be difficult for the loyal |p. proves a sneak, as is altogether probable, 
men of Maine to beat Bion Bradbury, the | 
copperhead candidate for Governor. His for playing the same part, ‘and my coperhead 
letter, accepting the nomination of bis party. | friends cannot accuse me of breaking any 
is considered,geven by some Republicans, = pledges. Opportunities for mischief will 
rather a shrewd production ; but it seems to/ nrohably be few to Bradbury, even should he 
us quite the reverse of this. The Conven-| chosen. He cannot hope to aid the rebel 
tion was copperhead; the mass of his support- | confederacy, as Seymour bas aided it, by 
ers are fanatical in their opposition to the, getting up a riot and compelling the Ginnie 
Government and all its measures for prose- ment to break up its Potomac army in order 
euting the war; Sam Anderson, the spoke- 4, preserve order. But he may do some- 
man of Bradbury, declared that ‘“‘when Sey-_ thing. Let the people of Maine see toit 
moar withdraws the New York troops, Mr. that the position of their State is not made 


Bradbury, should he be Governor, will with- i, any degree to depend upon the doubtful 





Remember, the indulgent father did not | Emancipation of the serfs—a great phlan-, draw the troops of Maine,” (we quote the | loyalty and the undoubted copperheadism of 
send a messenger to his son while he was thropic measure which of late has not attract-| Boston Courier's version, so that no injus-. Horatio Seymour. 


riotously living in a far country, and offer to , ed the notice which it deserves. The Eng-| tice may be done to Bradbury.) But how | 
place his exchequer at his disposal for the | lishman who writes this letter has seen what does the copperhead candidate back up his’ 





KANSAS AND MISSOURI. 


even though such means had temperarily en-| purpose of allowing him to continue in his | he describes, and knows what he writes | friend Anderson, and meet the expectations’ We copy from the New York Evening 
larged the extent of secession. The war career of profligacy. He did not, to be sure, | about ; and from his statement it appears of the Convention” Very badly indeed. | Post a sensible article on the fruits of con- 


could then have been finished almost before | 
it began, 


attempt to coerce him into obedience, but the 


| fated calf was not prepared for the slaugh- 


that the Czar’s beneficent experiment is. 


| aldee well,—better even than its friends | 


} 


‘What inverted all that, made our Earo-/ ter, and the new robe was not ordered until | dared to hope. That he may not be ob-: 
pees in his generous desire to carry out 
| 


peamifriends dumb and dependent, and our 
‘erfemies bold and active, ‘opened the money- | 
market and the shipyards of England to, 
prey.om our innocent commerce, and brought 
us_to the brink of failure? Undeniably the 
fact which will be the fatare marvel of his- 


the penitent son was on his way to his fath- 
er’s“bouse, and in a frame of mind which 
rendered him willing to become a hired ser- 
vant there. 


organ—the National Intelligencer. That 
paper publishes the following letter, from a 





to the logié of events at once, mak- 
jing as scon as possible the {liberty of every 


<< 


pos ety Federal government instead of 


gentleman who is pronounced a thorough loy- 


i 
| 


t 


i 
; 


| 


this humane policy, should be the prayer of 
every lover of bis race. 
Compared with the interests of 20,000,000 


The whole population of that ill-fated coun- 
try is not half so great as the number of the | 


We give some specimens of his ‘‘Good Lord. ciliation as illustrated by Schofield and Ew- 
Good Devil” style of meeting the question: ing. There is no doubt that these generals 

Good Lord.—‘I have no sympathies are loyal wen, who desire the success of our 
with the enemies of the Constitution and the cause, but they have thought it wise to re- 
Union, whether they are rebels openly ar- buke the anti-slavery sentiment in their de- 


rayed in armsto destroy the Government, as| partment, and to frown upon some of the 
at the South, | staunchest supporters of the Government, 


+ Now let us see the condition of Seward’s \ of serfs, the Polish question sinks into insig-;| | Good Devil,—‘‘or abolitionists, insidiously | while men of doubtful loyalty were allowed 
prodigal, according to the showing of his own | nificance in the eyes of the philanthropist. | undermining its constitutional foundations, as immunity and protection. It is the old story 


at the North.” lof the farmer and the snake. Ewing bas 
Good Lord.—‘‘I am in favor of the em-| cherished his copperhead friends till they got 


governed in the interes: of Liserty and | ig professions of loyalty are false, and the | 
Slavery has divided us; Slavery | clear-sighted people of Maine must under- | 


If Andrew Johnson is not yet pre- | by the card when he promised that Bradbury | 
| would follow Seymour’s example, whatever | 
If Seymour has pluck enough to | 


MAINE FLECTION---BION BRADBURY. | place the great State of New York in rebel- 


| lion, I will follow his example in Maine; if | 


why then I shall have an excellent excuse | 


| aginable compromise. 1 do not believe that | and so come as to be worth the keeping in 
or compromise, embracing the maintenance | all future time. It will then have been 
of a ged a og tei | —. ae nyse we 
: thi e a directly Oppo-/| successful appeal from the ballot e bul- 
site belief. The strength of the rebellion is | let, and that they who take such appeal are 
| in its military—its army. The army domi-| sure to lose their case and pay the cost. And 
‘ nates all the country and all the people with- | then there will be some black men who can 
| in its range. Any = . terms made by | remember that with silent tongue and clench- 
any man or men within that range, in oppo-| ed teeth, and steady eyes and well poised 
sition to that army, is simply nothing for the | bayonet, they have helped mankind on to 
present, because such man or men have no | this great consummation, while I fear there 
power whatever to enforce their side of * will be some white men unable to forget, that 
a if one were made with them. | with malignant heart and deceitful speech 
0 illustrate—suppose refugees from the | they have striven to hinder it. Still let us 
South, and peace men of the North get to-| not be over sanguine of a speedy final tri- 
gether in convention and frame and proclaim} umph. Let us be quite sober. Let. us dili- 
a compromise embracing a restoration of the | gently apply the means, never doubting that 
— o e hy can that compromise be | a just God in His own good time will give us 
used to keep Gen. Lee’s army out of Penn-| the rightful result. 
sylvania? Gen. Meade’s army can keep | si Yours, very truly, 
Lee's army out of Pennsylvania, and I think | A. Lincoin. 
ean ultimately drive it out of existence, but | +e 
no proper compromise to which the fe pps THE 54TH REGIMENT. 
lers Me — ae army ~ not a - Fides the Jouraal hug. 35. 
at all affect thatarmy. In an effort at such! Nothing could t : ‘ : 
compromise we would waste time, which the | ¢o y i of thas cai caceed ara Se a 
, ; s e, , to reb of their well-earned laurels the colored 
| aa would improve to our disadvantage, | regiments who have met the enemy face to 
ey iat would be - hs ma be | face in deadly combat. The Buffalo Courter 
44 compromise to be efiective must be} publishes, and all the slavery worshipping 
made either with those who control the rebel | ecu pi copying, a pes caie Pe ‘an 
army, or with the people first liberated from | , y ti be 
the domination of that sai by the success of ess ee hae a Piloee th ber : og 
- Nase giuas Gx Ge asenes via th = oe in the army before Charlesten’’ to 
oe ee Sees aeeure y at the following purport: 
ae alge pr sp oman gone” ~~ os The stories about their splendid fighting 
losis te Shed eres haan hae ve in Fe-! are “all in my eye.” At the assault on Mort 
‘a ndinasd ae belief. All cept Wagner they ran away as fast as they could, 
aes D ; Charges 40" | and came near demoralizing the whole attack- 
intimations to the contrary are deceptive and | « ae afi a Gel 
roundless, and I promise you that if any ing foree. Inan hour after the fight com- 
te ca ls shell cman : it sl menced, over a thousand of them came strag- 
sii, come, 1 sha” | gling down to the south end of the island, 
not be rejected and kept secret from you. I , aia 
Geache meh ucesticin ‘wecasll titi the omrcaik and before morning there were at the hospi- 
J ge mysem fo be the servant! tal and dock over three hundred of them not 
of the people according to the bond of ser-| }4+¢ in the least 
' vice in the United States Constitution, and | : 
that as such I am responsible to them. h : > 
But, to be plain, you are dissatisfied with | Pei dg PA . “% : writer pts that 
me about the necro. uite likel there is a over a spe 0 em came s rugeing 
6 " y | down to the South end of the island.’’ Now 


difference of opjnion between you and myself | °° ‘ 
on the subject. I certainly wish that all | it is well known that but one negro eepens 
men could be free, while you, I suppose do | took part ip the assault, and then went into 
‘not. Yet I have neither adopted nor pro | action with less than Six hundred men. 

| posed @fyhmeasure which is not consistent | But the falsity of this mean and atrocious 


with even your view, provided you are for | attack is demonstrated by every account of 
the Union. I suggested compensated eman- | the assault from an authentic source — Of- 
cipation, to which you replied that ‘you ficial and non-official accounts of the affair 
wished not to be taxed to buy negroes. But all unite in saying that the megroes fought 
I had not asked you to be taxed to buy ne- bravely. Senator Wilson bas put gl tes 
groes, except in such a way as to save you hands a private letter from. Dr. A. C. Ham- 
from greater taxation to save the Union ex- lin, Medical Inspector of the United States 
clusively by other means. You dislike the Army, which is so pertinent, and so com- 
emancipation proclamation, and perhaps pletely disproves this libel, that we publish 
would have it retracted. You say it is uncon- it in this connection : 
stitutional ; I think differently. "1 think the Beavronr, 8. C., Aug. 7, 1863. 
Constitution invests the Commander-in-Chief} Senator Wilson—Dear Sir: Knowing that 
with law of war in times of war. The most! yu feel an interest in the fate of the 54th 
that ean be said, if sO much, is, that slaves Massachusetts, as well as in the problem of 
| are property. Is there—has there ever been 














' the human races, I will drop you a line to 


| any question that by the law of war property | assure you that slander will not uffect the rep- 
| both of enemies and friends may be taken | Utation of that regiment in the two battles in 
| when needed, and is it not nceded whenever | Which they have taken part. 
taking it helps us and hurts the enemy? Ar- I saw them march along to the assault as 
mies, the world over, destroy enemy's _prop- | steadily and sternly as the most veteran of 
| erty when they cannot use it, and even de-| the battalion. I saw them plunge bravely 
| stroy their own to keep it from the enemy. | into the terrible abyss of death, which the 
| Civilized belligerents do all in their power to! darkness of night was rapidly concealing 
, help themselves or hurt the enemy, except a, from view. As to how they fought, there is 
| few things regarded as barbarous or cruel. | the long list of the fallen to show. As to 
| Among the exceptions are the massacre of | how far they went, there isthe fact of sixty 
| vanquished foes and non-combatants, male being captured within the fort, and so ad- 
and female. | mitted to me by the rebels under the flag o 
But the Proclamation as law is valid or is | truce. 
not valid; if it is not valid, it needs no re- | I can testify that they bore their wounds 
traction ; if it is valid it cannot be retracted ; With the heroic fortitude of the most deter- 


| any more than the dead can bebrought to life. | mined veterans, and they died as nobly. 
Very respectfully, A. ©. Hasuin, 


Medical Inspector U. S. Army. 


—¢ao- > —---- 





| Some of you profess to think that its re- 
traction would operate favorably for the 


Union.—Why better after the retraction 8 ~ | 
‘than before the issue? There was more, ARIBALDI’S Letrer To Pxesipent Lin- 


than a year and a half of trial to suppress | coun.—The letter of Garibaldi, the Italian 
‘the rebellion before the Proclamation was is-| patriot, to President Lincoln, alluded to in 
| sued, the last one hundred days of which, the foreign despatches, is as follows: 
| passed under an explicit notice that it tras | Carrera, August 6. 
‘coming, unless arrested by those in re-} To Abraham Lincoln, Emancipator of 
volt returning to their allegiance. The war Slaves in the American Republic. If, in 
| bas certainly progressed as favorably for us the midst of your Titanic battles, our voice 
since the issue of the Proclamation as before. | can yet reach you, Ict us, O, Lincoln, free 
_ I know as fully as one can know the opinion | son of Columbus, send you a word of good 
_of others, that some of the commanders of, wishes and admiration for the great work that 
our armies in' the field who bave given us | you have begun. Ler of the aspirations of 
our most important victories, believe the Christ and of John Brown, you will pass to 
emancipation policy and the aid of colored posterity with the name of the emaneipator ; 
soldiers, constitute the heaviest blows yet more enviable than any crown or any buman 
dealt to the rebellion, and that at least one | treasure. An entire race of men, bowed by 
of those important successes could not have selfish egotism under the yoke of slavery, is, 
been achieved when it was, but for the aid of , at the price of the noblest blood of America, 
. black soldiers. restored to you, to the dignity of man, to 
| Atmong the commanders holding these views | civilization, and to love. America, mistress 
are some who have never had any affinity with of liberty-to our fathers, opens again the sol- 
what is called Abolition or with Republican emn epoch of human progress, and while she 
party politics, but who hold them purely as | astonishes the world by her gigantic daring, 
military opinions. I submit their opinions as she makes us sorrowfully think how this old 
being entitled to some weight against the ob- Europe, which also fights so great a battle for 
jections often urged, that emancipation and liberty, finds neither mind nor heart to equal 
arming the blacks ar& unwise as military bers. While the revelers in despotism raise 
measures, and were not adopted as such in! their bacchanalian rejoicing over the fall of a 
good faith. ‘free people, let free men religiously keep sa- 
You say you will not fight to free negroes. cred the day of the fall of slavery. re are 
Some of them seem to be willing to fight for mysterious perallels in history—the robbery 
‘you ; but, no matter. fight you then exclu- of Mexico and the Lincoln proclamation. 
sively to save the Union. I issued the proc- Prosperity to you, Abraham Lincoln, pilot 
_lamation on purpose to aid you in saving the | of liberty ; hail to all you who for two years 
‘Union. Whenever you shall have conquer- have fought and died around her regenerat- 
ed all resistance to the Union, if.I shall ing banner; weal to you, redeemed sons of 
urge you to continue fighting, it will be sn Ham—the free men of Italy kiss the glorious 


serfs set free by the ukase of Alexander ;' ployment of all such military force as may ' the strength to thrust their fangs into him. ‘apt time then for you to declar> that you marks of your chains. 
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RVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The progress of the siege of Charleston, has 
been watched with the greatest interest, and has 
had its effect on the markets, as well as on the 
‘spirits of our people. When it became evident 
jast wéek that the fall of Samter was not necessa- 
rily the fall of the city, gold which had fallen to 
122 rose to 126, The detailed: accounts which we 
get in Gera. Gillmore’s report, and from other 
sources go to show whiat an artillerist can do with 
the latest, modern inventions in his art, and fully 
bear out all the hopes that have been cherished 
both of our guns and our gunners. To batter 
down a fort at two miles distance, with hostile forts 
between ; to shell a city five miles away; these are 
achievements of which any artillerist may be 
proud, and Gen. Gillmore must Irave the glory of 
them. Moreover, we understand that the whole 
plan was hie,—that he laid it before the President 
who approved it; that it was opposed by Gen. 
Halleck, as was nataral, but that authority for it 
was granted months ago. The final result we must 
stil! wait for, but that Charleston will be taken 
seems as certain as that Vicksburg was taken. We 
give some particulars of the bombardment: 


REPORT OF GEN. GILLMOFE’S CHIEF OF ARTIL- 


LERY. 4 

Office of the Chief of Artillery, Department of 
the South, Morris Island, August 23d, 1863—Gen- 
eral: I have the honor to report the effect that our 
breaching batteries have had upon Fort Sumter, 
and the condition of that work to-night. At the 
close of the day’s bombardment the gorge wall of 
the fort is almost a complete mass of ruins for. the 
distance of several casemates. About midway in 
this face the ramparts are removed, nearly, and in 

laces quite, to the arches, and but for the sand 
8 with which the casemates were filled and 
which have served to sustain the broken arches 
and masses of masonry, it would long since have 
been entirely cut away, and with it the arches to’ 
the floor of the second tier of cascmates. The de- 
bris on this front now forms a rampart reaching 
as high as the floor of these casemates. The para- 





carried away, a small portion only being Jeft in 
the angle made with the gorge wall. The ramparts 
of these faces are also a total rain. Quite one- 
halt of our projectiles seem to have struck the par- 
adc and parapet of these faces and judging from 
the effect they have had upon the gor:re wal! with- 
in our observation, the destruction of masonry on 
these two sides must be very great, and [ am of 
the opinion that nearly every arch in these ports 


learn, has arrived at New Orleans. Still another 
corps at last accounts, was on the way thither, 
General Franklin was at Baton Rouge. It is pub- 
licly stated that a grand movensént is to be made 
against Mobile. This may be the meaning of the 


concentration at New Orleans. 


Gen. Rosecrans has crossed the Tennessee river, 
and is advancing with success. The Cincinnati 
Gazette says: 

“The story of the rebels having forty thousand 
men at Chattanooga, is all bosh. Bragg had nota 
man more than that previous to the departure of 
Polk’s corps to reinforce Lee; and, at the present 
time, the commander of the rebel army of Tennes- 
see cannot, with his utmost exertions, muster more 
| than twenty-five thousand men. Buckner has, per- 
| haps, ten thousand more, and these are, under pres- 
| ent circumstances, the only force upon which the 
| rebels can count for resisting the progress of our 
/ army and that of General Burnside. And the 
| Union soldiers, under Burnside and Rosecrans, are 
threatening the very vitals of the pwcatgeee yf 

Should we wish to occupy Atlanta and Macon, 
we can do so in spite of Bragg; and the possession 
of those points by our armies, together with that 
of Chattanooga, would involye the ruin of the re- 
bellion, so that even its desperate and determined 
chieftans ¥ould abandon it as hopeless, throw 
themselves upon the clemency of the Government, 
or take refuge in flight. The occupation of Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta and Macon, by the Union ar- 
mies, is the final separation of the Gulf States frum 
Virginia, the destruction of all possible communi- 
cation between Johnston and Lee, and the sever- 
ance of what remains of the Confederacy, as com- 
pletely as the whole was divided by the capture of 

Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 








Gen. Rosecrans is still before Chattanooga, or 
rather, he is sending his forces round so as to flank 
the town, an force the rebels from it, as he did 
from Tullahoma, Winchester, and other places. 

Chattanooga is a flourishing post-village of Ham- 
ilton County, Tennessee, on the Tennessee river, 
250 miles by water below Knoxville. It is the ter- 
mination of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, and of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
which connects it with tho chief towns of Georgia. 
The Tennessee River is navigable by steam during 
about eight months in the year, and by small boats 
at all times. These circumstances render Chatta- 
nooga one of the most important and flourishing 
towns inthe State. The surplus productions of 
East Tennessee, and part of Middle Tennessee, are 





must be broken in. But one gun remained in po- 
sition on these forts, and this is in tlie angle of | 
the gorge, and I think unserviceable. 

The ruin extends around, taking in the north- 
easterly face as far as can be seen. A portion of 
this face adjoining the angle it makes with the 
southeasterly face is concealed, but from the great 
number of missiles which have struck in this angle | 
during the last two days, it cannot be otherwise 
than greatly damaged, and Ido not think any guns 
can be left on this face in a serviceable condition. 
The ramparts in this angle as well as in the south- 
easterly face must be plowed up and greatly shat. | 
tered. The parapet on this latter face is torn off | 
in many places and can be seen, and [ hardly think 
the platforms of the remaining guns on this face | 
could have escaped. With the assistance of a pow- | 
erful glass I cannot determine that more than one 
of these guns can be used, and it has been dis- 
mounted once. The carriages of the others are | 
evidently more or less shattered, and such is the | 
condition of the parapet and parade in the vicinity | 
of this gun, that it probably could not be saved | 
for any length of time. In fact the destruction of | 
the fort is so far complete that it is to-day of no | 
nvailin the defence of the harbor of Charleston. | 
Ly a longer fire it can Ye made more completely a | 
ruin and a mass of broken masonry, but could | 
scarcely be more powerless for the defence of the | 
harbor. | 

I therefore respectfully submit my opinion that a | 
continuance of our fire is no longer necessary, as | 
giving us no ends adé@quate for the consumption | 
of our resources. Very respectfully, your obedi- 
dient servant, Joun N. TURNER, 

Colonel and Chief of Artillery | 

The Jlerald’s correspondent says: “Making | 

good his notice to Beauregard, Geu. Gillmore di- | 








mostly shipped from this point. The surrounding 
region is liberally supplied with water-power and 
timber, and the hills contain an abundance of coal 
and iron ore. Before the war, it had a population 
of about 5,000. 

Knoxville is the capital of Knox County, and 
was formerly the seat of the State Government. 
It is beautifully situated on the right bank of the 
Holston river, four miles below its confluence with 
the French Broad river, 185 miles east of Nash- 
ville, and 204 miles southeast of Lexington, Ky. 
[t has several important railroad connections, ex- 
tending into Virginia and Georgia. Among the 
public buildings, are the State Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the University of East Ten- 


nessee (founded in 1807 It has seven or eight | 


churches, four banks, several academies, and a 
number of printing offices, that, before the Rebel- 
lion, used to issue six or seven newspapers. The 
town was laid out in 1794, in which year it became 
the capital of the State, and so continued till the 
year 1817. Population anterior to the war, 7000. 

It is against Knoxville that Burnside is march- 
ing, with what prospect of success we shall soon 
know. The capture of these two towns would be 
as disastrous to the rebels’as the fall of Charles- 
town. 


The death of Gen. Pemberton is confirmed. He 


was shot by one of his own men. Gen. Floyd, the | 


sent to co-operate. * 

The Tribune’s despatch says that the President 
has received a letter from General Grant, in which 
he not only pledges himself to aid Adjutant Gen- 
eral Thomas in his labors, but also heartity en- 
dorses the Emancipation proclamation and the rais- 
ing of colored troops, and earnestly expresses the 
opinion that with the latter great results can be 
obtained. 


the Mississippi river, all the slaves have been run 
off into the interior by the rebel planters. General 
Grant has sent out two expeditions for the purpose 
of liberating such slaves as can be found. 





The Cityof London brings fereign news to the 
20th ult., but nothing of much interest The 
Florida was lying off Queenstown, and the Gov- 
ernment were said to be watching her. The decis- 
ion of Judge Betts in the case of the Peterhof,, is 
discussed in the English papers, and various opin- 
jons are expressed as to the evidence against her. 
The Confederate loan has declined to 29 discount, 
and there is a slight fall in Mexican securities in 
consequence of rumors of war between us and 
France. There is nothing new about Maximilian 
and the Empire. uis Napoleon is about to ho 
a conference with his brother of Austria. The 
Polish question is unchanged. Cotton and provis- 
ions are both advancing. 

The U. S. Consul at Frankfot, had displayed the 
Mexican flag. The Europe of that city explains 
that it was in pursuance of an arrangement by 
which, in case of the overthrow of the Republican 
authority in Mexico, President Lincoln would al- 
low Mexico to be represented in foreign countries 
by the agents of the Washington @overnment. 
The Europe refers to the fact that in March tast 
Mr. Seward declared that Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet 
would never tolerate a Monarchical Government in 
Mexico, and anticipates an jmmediate war if Louis 
Napoleon does not confine himself toa demand for 
indemnity and leave Mexico a republic. 

Nothing is known of the movements of the Flor- 
ida, since she was last seen on the evening of the 
29h. Various speculations had been afloat as to 
the object of the Florida’s visit to British waters. 
One report was that it was for the purpose of tak- 
ing on board Mr. Mason, who is about to return to 
the South. 

Mr. Mason, it is announced, had gone to Ireland 
on a visit to the Earl of Donoughmore. 

The Army and Navy Gazette, says it is gratify- 
ing to know that Government is not blind to the 
danger of difficulties with America, nor is it indif- 
ferent to the perils of a rupture, which we trust the 
good sense of all respectable Americans will aid us 
ip averting. 

The game journal says it is with no wish to flat- 
ter the Breat Republican tyranny, which is now 
raising its head on the North American continent, 
| that it :.gain records its conviction of the ultimate 
success of the military means the North has set to 
work to crush the heroic efforts of the South. If 
Lee were now able to give one knock-down blow 
and seize Washington, or even if he utterly routed 
the Army of the Potomac, the effect would be so 
great that another year would be gained, and with 
it who knows what gain might be obtained for the 
| Confederates. But should he remain inactive or 
permit the Federal army to sweep round into his 
rear, to flood the Confederacy and overlap al! his 
communications, Richmond may become a mere 
caput mortuum, and all be lost. 
| The London Glohe regards peace as still distant, 
| but says the issue is not doubtful. The South may 











rected Licut. Sellmer, commanding the Marsh bat- | notorious swindler, is also dead. The rebel lead- j ve mangled and exhausted, but must win in the 


tery, to open with his heavy rifled gun upon the 
city of Charleston during Friday night. Accord. | 
ingly the piece was trained in that direction, and | 


ing, fifteen shells of Birney’s invention were pitched | 
over the James Island batteries across the island 
and the harbor and into the town. Their flight | 
was wonderful. When last seen the monstrous | 
projectiles were still soaring upwards, as if on | 
their way to join the stars. The effect of this de- 
monstration against the city was quite satisfactory 
to ourselves, if not to the remaining inhabitants. 
Perhaps Gen. Beauregard had considered Gen. 
Gillmore’s threat to snell Charleston at the dis- 
tance of four miles, too preposterons to demand 
attention. Certainly the city had not been evacu- | 
ated by all the non-combatants. The visitors which 
our ‘Swamp Angel’ sent them created a most up- 
roarious panic.” 
The Richmond Dispatch has the foilowing: 


Charleston, Aug. 27. The enemy attacked our 
rifle pits on Wednesday night, about 10 o’clock, in 
overwhelming foree.. On Thursday the firing on 
both sides was slow, with no unusual incidents. 

The bombardment of Sumter and Wagney pro- 
ceeds sluggishly, The enemy 1s working hard in | 
the trenches in front of Fort Wagner. No further | 
attempt has been made to shell the city. 

Betore Gen, Gilmore began to bombard the city | 
he sent a message to Beauregard to demand a sur | 
render of the forts. Beauregard among other 
things replied: : 

Among nations not barbarous the usages of war | 
prescribe that when a city is about to be attacked, | 
timely notice shall be given by the attacking com- | 





| 


an opportunity for withdrawing beyond its limits. | 
Generally, the time allowed is from one to three | 
days; that is, time for the withdrawal in good | 
faith of at least the women and children. You, | 
sir, give four hours, knowing that your notice, un- 
der existing circumstances, could not reach me in 
less than two hours, and that not less than the 
same time would be required for an answer to be 
conveyed from this city to Battery Wagner. With 
this knowledge, you threaten to open fire on this 
city, not to oblige its surrender, but to force me to 
evacuate these works, which you, assisted by a 
great naval force, have been attacking in vain for | 
more than forty days. } 

7 * . 


* * * 

Since you have felt warranted in inaugurating 
this method of reducing batterries in your imme- 
diate front which were tound otherwise impregna- 
ble, and a mode of warfare which I confidently de- 
clare to be atrocious and unworthy of any soldier, | 
I now solemnly warn you that if you fire again on 
this city from your Morris Island batteries with- 
out giving a somewhat more reasonable time to re- 
move non-combatants, I shall feel compelled to 
employ snch stringent means of retaliation as may 
be available during the continuance of this at- 
tack. 

Finally, I reply that neither the works on Mor- 
ris [sland nor Fort Sumter will be evacuated on 
the demand you have been pleased to make. Al- 
ready, however, Lam taking measures to remove 
all non-combatants, who are now fully aware of 
and alive to what they may expect at your hands. 


The effect of Gen. Gilmore's shells in the city is 
thus described in the Charleston Courier: 


Between one and two o’clock, Saturday morn- 
ing, the enemy commenced firing on the city 
arousing our people from their slumbers. Twelve 
eight-inch shelis fell, into the city, thirteen in all 
having been fired. Fortunately no person was in 
jmred. Several shells few in the direction of St. 

fichael’s steeple, and fell either in the vacant lots 
in the burnt district on King strect, or more gen- 
erally struck in the center of the streets, as exhib- 
ited at the corner of Queen and Rutledge, where 
an eight-inch shell tore up the plank roac and dug 
a large hole in the ground. Another shot entered 
the warehouse of G. W. Williams and Co, at the 
corner of Hayne and Church streets, entered the 
roof and exploded in the upper story, making a 
large opening in the brick wall of the Medical Sur- 
veyor’s storehouse next door, and scattering 
things in great confusion. Some loose straw or 
packing was set on fire by the explosion, which 
caused the alarm bell to ring and brought out the 
firemen. It was extinguished wish little effort be- 
fore it had mage any progress. Four shells fell in 
this locality. “One large piece was picked up and 
exhibited at the guard-house, where it was the 
subject of much curiosity. 

There was a cool deal of excitement and some 
surprise expressed at the enemy being able to 
reach the city irom his present position. The bat- 
ttery, we learn, is located in the marsh between 
Morris and Black Islands, distant fully five miles 
from Charleston. It is said to be a superior torti- 
fiation, and helieved to mount trom three to four 
Parrott guns of different calibre and long range, 

From New Orleans we have intelligence that im- 
portant military movements are going on. The 
prices of the necessaries of life have still further re- 
ceded in New Orieans, in consequence of continued 
arrivals from above with the products of the West. 
Commanication with St. Louis and other points is 
now quite regular. Gencral Banks has recently 
issued two important orders; one, directing 
assessments to be enforced against parties who sub- 
scribed to the loan raised to defend New Oricans 
against the United States authority, and the other, 
directing the banks of the city to pay over to the 
Quartermaster’s department@all monies in their 
possession belonging to registered enemies, or 
those convicted of rendering aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Gen. Banks had been the recipient of a 
very gratifying testimonial from the schools of the 
city. The occasion was one of much interest. | 
General Ord’s corps of General Grant’s army, we ; 


ers are fast perishing, aud the people are beginning 


to refuse the leadership of such as remain. Ala- | 
between one and two o’clock on Saturday morn- | bama has passed out of the control of the Yancey | 


faction; North Carolina is fractious, and Davis is 
bitterly attacked in the Richmond journals. 


——= 


A great meeting was held fn Leavenworth, on 


| the evening of the 29th ult., to consider the case of | 


Lawrence and the Kansas border. 
Gen. Lane offered resolutious, which were unan- 


. ‘ . | 
| imously passed, callirg on all the ioyal men on the | ; : : ; 
border that can be spared from home to assemble | President Lincoln, congratulating him on the 


arms and ammunition as they can procure and or- 
ganize themselves into companies of 20 men each 
under a captain of their own choosing. 

Gen. Lane spoke for two hours, sayiug that the 
people of Kansas, must depend upon themselves 
for protection, and exhorting every man to be 
ready to meet at a moment’s notice. 

Hon. A. C. Wilder offered a resolution in behalf 


tragedy at Lawrence, was directly chargeable to 
the imbecile and inefficient commander of this de 


immediate removal of Major Gen. Schofield. 
Mayor Anthony offered resolutions that the coun- 

ties of Platte City, Buchanan and Andrew, in Mis" 

souri, be held responsible for any rebel outrages 


tion of « line forty miles wide long the frontier. 
All the resolutions offered were most enthusias- 
tically adopted. 
Severally speeches were made, denouncing Gen. 


by them in the department. 

Gen. Ewing has telegraphed Gen. Lane, say- 
ing that he would defend Lawrence and Kansas, 
and requesting him to use his influence to prevent 
a raid on Kansas. Gen. Lane has replied that he 


| would assemble with 5000 men on the 8th of Sept- | 


ember, and tender their services to him, Gen. 
Ewing, and if they were rejected he (Lane) would 


two companies of troops in Platte City to protect 
the citizens there against the avengers from Kan- 
SAS. 

The Emancipation Convention at Jefferson 
City, on Tuesday, passed resolutions similar to 
those of the Leavenworth meeting and catled for 
Gen. Butler. 





From a late number of the Richmond Dispatch, 
we clip the following: 

Flour is still quoted at $45 for superfine and $50 
for extra. The stock on hand is very light. Corn 
$10,50a11,25. Meal $11. Butter $2a2,50 per pound. 
Lard $1,85 per pound. Potatoes $11 per bushel. 
Kailed hay $12 per cwt. Peas $10all per bushel. 
Pine boards sell at $95 per M feet. Nails $100 per 
M pounds. Brown Sugar $1,80a1,90 per pound. 
Molasses $13al4 per gallon. Coffee 34,25 $4,75 
per pound. Salt S2a5sq, Corn whiskey $26a80 
per gallon; rye $25a80 pér gallon. Apple brandy 
S28add per gallon. Pork 85c per pound. 

Robert Toombs of Georgia, has written a vehe- 
ment letter on the subject of the rebel finances. 
Here is a passage : 


Can I say more to expose the boundless folly of | fore the courts which will test the validity of the | ag curiositics, but the greater portion were collected | the Russian peasant. 
our present financial system? The history of the | 


currency of our enemies, since the beginning of 
this war, is humiliating to us. Neither had foreign 
credits. Both had powerful and established State 
Governments to back them. We were united in 
tavorof the war. They were divided. They have 
Kept twice the number of men in the field tha: we 
have, upon half the money, and paid their soldiers 
better than we have. Their treasury notes sell at 
adisconnt of less than thirty per cent; ours at 
more than one thousand. The reason is solely 
that their Government has better understood and 
more firmly adhered to the true principles of curren- 
cy than ours. In ali else we had the advantage. 

Toombs proceeds, and says that taxation, rigid 
compression and loans, are the only ways by which 
sound currency can be obtained. He thus con- 
cludes: - 


We must act, and that quickly. The public in- 
terest and public safety will no ionger allow delay. 
Our present system is utterly insupportable. Ir is 
upsetting the very foundations of private rights; 
daily weakening pubiic confidence in our cause at 
home and abroad; sowing among the people dan- 
gerous discontents, which are daily decpening and 
widening. Patriotism demands that all good men 
should unite to correct this evil. 





the Mississippi valley is attended with far less eclat 
than was his former visit; but, on the other hand, 
the work which he has made his speciality is pro- 
gressing in a mach more satisfactory manner. 
Quietly, but with a steadiness that guarantees the | 
ultimate success of the enterprise, the fifty skele- | 


' ton regiments of colored troopsare filling ap. There | no more good in the enemy’s hands, 
| have in ours. These two gans have wounded a; 


are some twelve of these regiments in the vicinity 
of Vicksburg, which number about 8000 in the , 
in the aggregate. Recruits are being continually | 
broaght in. | 


| soldier, in the same company that I belong to, | i . 
. , spectfally call upon Joel Parker, Judge Abbott, Law reform and the principles of constitational | 


; end, temporary defeats to the contrary notwith- 

| standing. 

The Cunfedgrate loan on the 21st, rallied one per 

| cent., closing at 28a26. 

| It is asserted that the Spanis': Ministry will not 

| consider the Mexican question, until the Archduke 
Maximilian’s decision is announced. 

| Forced labor on the Suez Canal is absolutely 

| abolished. Six months is allowed for making new 

| arrangements. 

The Tribune prints a letter from Garibaldi to 


| at Panola, on the 8th of September, with such *Emancipation of the slaves. Cardinal Antonelli 


| has finally retired. 





The exchange of prisoners is delayed by the un- 
willingness of the rebels to cat their words about 
, negro soldiers. ‘ 

The first interview between Gen. Meredith, the 
| recently appointed commissioner of exchange, and 
| Mr. Ould, the rebel commissioner, took place at 


‘of the Committee on Resolutions, stating that the City Point on the 23d ult. Somepoints in dispute 


| 


| were arranged, but arrangements forthe exchange 
| of paroled prisoners were not completed, and ne- 


| partment, and demanding of President Lincoln the | gotiations are still in progress. The imprisonment 


! of John Morgan and his officers in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary has brought the rebel authorities to terms, 
| and it has been agreed that Col. Streight, and the 
| officers of his command, who have been so long 


| ing of other prisoners of war. This will probably 
| be responded to by the restoration of Morgan and 
| his officers to a similar status. Gen. Neal Dow has 
| been turned over to the civil authorities. A rebel 


' Schofield and Gen. Ewing, and the policy pnrsued | brigadier general will immediately be placed in 


| close confinement as a hostage for him. The em- 


| ployees of the sanitary commission, who were cap- 
; tured in Maryland during Lee’s last campaign are 
| to be immeniately released, they having been en- 
| gaged on a mission of mercy which included the 
wounded and suffering of both armies. The negro 
| prisoners are an embarrassment to the rebels. They 

object to exchanging them as equals for white 


appeal to a higher power. Gen. Ewing has placed | prisoners, perhaps taking their market value into 


' account, but they will be brought to terms, as we 
have a great excess of prisoners in our hands. . 
_ Among these are some 1800 confined on John- 
, son’s Island near Sandusky, Ohio. 
The prisoners there, with a few exceptions, are 
officers, running from brigadier generals to the 
, lowest subordinates. On the 3ist of July, they 
| foot up as follows: 


General field and staff officers................. 137 
OURS ORDO R sg 6 ia hiss son ds cava ssisvan aes 981 
| Non-commissioned officers, musicians, ctc...... 445 
PEOMNOR Onc oics cokes a ea Ooh Oaks « beats cS R URN tens 17 
CATIA ics Se een scare bh Wore 6 6 ERS WUE ea 5 
SPOT on CRG ok 504 S 2n OS EET OR eee 2 
b CHRON oie. 6 ses oc oo ee 68s oes wie vee we Oc 36 
RR a Ps Ces a amine See aes Cane 1,633 | 


Since the above date, 123 of Morgan’s officers 
have been withdrawn from the Island, and enough 


, have been added to bring the present number up to | 
At Fort Delaware are 600 officers and | 


about 1,800. 
, 9000 privates. 





In Gen. Banks’ department, a casefhas come be- 


Louisiana slave code, which the reconstructionists 
wish to have continue in full force. 


A Mr. H. N. Renthrop, owning a plantation | 


quarters of Gen. Rosecrans, on an errand similar 
that of Gen. Thomas, with whom he may be 


For a distance of 10 or 15 miles on both sides of 


far to establish the superiorily of our own guns to 
those of the English, both as regards safety, precis- 
jon and length for effective range. 





The investigation of the case of the Lee paper 
makers has developed the fact that Messrs. Mana- 
han and Miller of New York have long been 
largely and openly engaged in the manufacture of 
counterfeit Confederate currency. They exhibited 
to the Marshal and Distrist Attorney letters from 
respectable persons in New York, vouching for 
their own respectability, and advertisements of 
their business which they had inserted in the New 
York papers; seeming to regard their dishonest 
Operations ‘as a legitimate branch of trade. It 
seems there is no law which will punish their con- 
duct, although, as all must sée, itis but one step 
removed from the most dangerous counterfeiting. 
We think thepmast be countr¥men and friends of 
Mr. Laird, the Pirate’s own shipwright, who re- 
gards buccaneering as “legitimate trade.” 





We have received from the publisher, B. B. Rus- 
sell, 515 Washington St. Lloyd’s new county map 
of the United States, a huge sheet with many im- 
provements on the former maps of Lloyd. One 
which we notice is the omission of a scurillous at- 
tack on the landlord of the Burnet House at Cin- 
cinnati, for his alleged courtesy to negroes, which 
was most offensively printed on the margin of the 
map. H. H. Lloyd and Company, before the 
rebellion, were loud in their professious of friend- 
ship for the South; they are probably of the same 
mind now buat tind it prudent to concealit. Their 
maps are far inferior to Colton’s. 





SosouRNER TRUTH Writes to Mr. Redpath that 
her grandson, James Calvin is a member of the 
Fifty-fourth regiment and was taken prisioner 
at Fort Wagner. “I ha@@much rather,” she says, 
“the had been killed, than to have him in the hands 
of the rebels. I have his picture lying in my lap 


mine ig this.” The photograph likeness of herself 
in this letteris very good, and will be acceptable 
to her many friends. Copies can be obtained 
both of this and of her book (from which we have 


when I had mine taken. I will enclose one of) 


ward and “Support the President,” as we mean 


to do. e 





Tt is announced in the official journal, that “it is 


day proclaim to the country what policy it intends 
to pursue with respect to the occupation of Mexico 
by the army of France, and the overthrow of its 
republican form of government.” Our domestic 
affairs are in a condition, it thinks, which necessi- 


ministration. 





The Navy Department has ordered the construc- 
tion of a new and formidable iron-clad fleet that 
will exceed anything of the kind at present in this 
country or any other. Most of the vessels will be 
onthe plans of the Dictator and ,Puritan, now 
building in New York. 5 

Secretary, Welles is in Boston, having returned 
from his trip to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 





Vermont has gone with her customary enthusi 
asm for the Union cause, electing Governor, Legis- 
lature and three members of Congress. Califor- 
nia voted on Tuesday, but we have few returns. 


candidates. The Mongrel Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts, met at Worcester yesterday; Judge Cur- 
tis and Peter T. Homer, Henry J. Gardner and 
Michael O’Keefe, G2orge Lunt and George W. 
Gill sitting down lovingly together on the same 
benches. Why they should make 8o much ado 
about their nominations is hard to tell, for nobody 
expects them to elect any body. 

Governor Bramlette of Kentucky, has been air- 
ing the vocabulary of that funny state ina mes- 
sage on the subject of reconstruction. He says, 


It is not a restored Union, not a reconstructed 
Union, that Kentucky desires, but a preserved 
aor and restored peace upon a constitutional 

sis. ° 


The Governor sternly objects to the arming of 
the negroes, and asks what is to be done with such 
soldiers at the end of the war. Mr. Toots, being 
asked by Mr. Baps, “What will you do with your 
raw materials when they come into your ports in 





made copious extracts) by writing to her at Bat- 


Mr. Redpath might issue a new edition of the book | 
including Mrs. Stowe’s and Mrs. Gage’s sketches | 


of the old Sibyl. | 


bss recat | 
Gold has risen since our last issue and now | 
stands at 128. The amount in the country is 
growing rapidly less by reason of great shipments 
to Europe. There have been reports that Louis 
Napoleon is buying up our gold to pay the rebels 
for Texas, but he is too shrewd a banker for that, 
although he may be buying. The New York 
banks hold $32,030,055, the Boston banks. $7,752,- 
516. 








The draft in New York city has been completed, 
and 1950 names have been drawn. No disturbance | 
has taken place, nor is any apprehended. ' 
The provisions of the draft exemption ordi- | 
nance passed by the Board of Supervisors ot New | 
York, provide for the payment of three hundred | 
dollars for the services of substitutes for the fol- 
lowing classes of persons who may be drafted: 
1. The active members of the Fire Department | 
who were such on the 10th day of the present | 
| month of August. | 
| 2. The exempt members of the Fire Department | 
| who perform active duty in the said department. | 
| §8. The regular members, of the Metropolitan | 
| Police force resident in and doing duty in this | 
| county. eS | 
4. The regular members of the active Militia | 
force of the state in this city. | 
There is talk of a secgnd draft in Massachusetts to | 
fillup the quota, but we doubt if it takes place for 
‘sometime to come. Tne business under the first | 
draft will continue through this month. With re- 
gard to a disputed point, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens | 


has given an opinion that the payment of the $300 
and the furnishing of a su@stitute have precisely | 
the same effect. Any other construction of the law | 


Mr. Stevens deems mischievous, and so do we. | 


| 
| 
| 








The Herald’s Washington despatch says: In | 


view of the speedy capture of Charleston by the 
Union forces, the intention of the Government | 
has been indicated to place General Butler in com- | 
mand of that Department as soon as General Gill- | 
more and Admiral Dahlgren have campleted their | 
work. It is thought a just retribution that Massa- 
chusetts should furnish the military commander 
over the hotbed of rebellion. 





Mr. C. E. Lester has been discharged. The Anti 
Slavery Standard says of him: 

A more unscrupulous adventurer it would be 
hard to find. Some 24 or 25 years ago he was a 
Congregational preacher in Western Massachu- 
setts. In the Spring of 1840, professing to be an 
ardent Abo.itionist, he applied to the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety to be appointed a delegate to the World’s Anti 
Slavery Convention, then about to be held in Lon- 
don. The Society was not disinclined, in view of | 
the state of the cause at that time, to be repre- | 
sented in that Convention, in part, by an Orthodox | 
clergyman, and so Mr. Lester got his credentials. | 
His co-delegates, however, after their arrival in | 
England, soon discovered that he was playing the | 
Jeremy Diddler ona pretty extensive scale—in | 
other words, collecting money upon false preten- | 
ces; and they were obliged, for the credit of the | 
“Society and the cause, to tell him that if he did not | 
at once stop his dishonest practices, they would | 
expose him to the world. Thus threatened, he | 
abandoned his project for collecting money in the 
name of the anti-slavery cause, and went over to 
the pro-slavery side. On his return to the United | 
States he published a book entitled ““The Glory | 
and Shame of England,’’ and fiiled with the most 
malignant abuse of Abolitionists both in England | 
and the United States. This book brought him | 
into favor with the class of people of whose moral | 
and political views Bennett's Herald is the fit ex- | 
positor and champion, and from that day to this 
he has “cut a figure” among them. We forget 
whether it was John Tyler or James K. Polk who | 
appointed him Consul at Genoa, as 4 reward for | 
his abuse of the Abolitionists. Of late, under pro- | 
fessions of loyalty, he has held some office in the | 
Department of the Interior; but at length his true | 
character is disclosed. 





The unexampled heat of a few weeks since, | 
which it seems extended even to Paris, where the | 
centigrade thermometer went up 37° (about 97°, 
of Fahrenheit,) has been succeeded by cold 
weather and frosts in many places. The Illinois 
and Kentucky farmers have telegraphed to their | 
| agents in New York, not to sell their tobaco, the | 
growing crop being cut off by a frost. | 











The Indianapolis Journal of Saturday last says: 
The other day acar-load more or less, of the 
private papers of Jeff Davis, found by our troops | 
near Jackson, Miss., passed through Vincennes on | 
the way to Washington. Among them were all | 
| or nearly all, the really important letters that were 
} found. A few, no doubt, are kept by the soldiers 


| from their captors, by order, for examination by | 

the authorities. Before long the public will learn 
| what revelations are made in these intcresting doc- 
| uments, 


tle Creek, Michigan. The price of the pictures is | emu,” ins that can'ébe done Gules: we raids them 


twenty-five, of the book thirty-five cents. We wish | 


| one opinion—in favorof emancipation; while even 
but we may anticipate a fuller disclosure so those who were opposed to it, now admit that it | 


exchange for your drain of gold?” seat SS 
’em.”’ So we say to Governor Bramlette “Disband 
first,'s0 President Lincoln is offering Kentucky 
gentlemen the command of negro brigades. 

As to what Kentucky desires, or does not desire, 
that, to quote Mr. Toots again, is “of no conse- 
quence.” We have contrived to get so far in spite 
of her objections, and cannot stop now because 
she scolds. 





RUSSIAN EMANCIPATION, 


From the London Star. 
S1r,—I beg to enclose copy of a letter which I | 
have received from Moscow, and which gives the 
most recent information onthe working of the 
Serf Emancipation Act. Jf you consider the com- 
munication will interest your readers, perhaps you 
will give it a place in your columns. I am, sir 
yours truly, 
L. A. CHaAMEROVzOw, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, August 8. 





| 


Moscéw, July 13. 

Sir,—As many of your readers are interested in | 
the great question of serf emancipation in Russia, 
I write youafew lineson the subject, trusting 
they willencourage the efforts of those who are 
working in the anti-slavery cause in other parts of 
the world. 

Ihave scen frequently the leaders of the serf 
emancipation movement both in Moscow and | 
Petersburg, as well as in theinterior. I visited 
the estates of Prince Cherkessy, 100 miles south of 
Moscow, in the government of Tola, and I was de- 
lighted with all I saw and heard. It was without 
any doubt that a great and pacific revolution has 
been accomplished in Russia, the effects of which 
are calculated to be of great utility to the cause of 
the peasantry throughout the world. 

The great principle on which emancipation is 
based is the old municipal system of Russia, ap- 
plied to the peasantry; a complete system of self | 
government. The peasants elect themselves the 
heads of the villages, and these correspond with 
the authorties. : 

These heads assemble twice a month to settle 
disputes among the peasants. The Government. 


magistrates to settle disputes between the peasants 
and proprietors. These magistrates mect once a 
month in session to hear appeals from the decision 
of individual magistrates. I was present at one 
of them. It was acase where a steward brought a | 
charge against the peasantry, of not paying cer- | 
tain debts which they had contracted before eman- 

cipation. It was deeply interesting to watch the } 
different parties. The independent but civil air of 
the peasants, who felt they were treated as men, | 
not as cattle, and, on the other hand, the insolent | 
swagyer of the steward, who secmed sure of gain- | 
ing his case, and no doubt looked with a longing, 
lingering regret on the good old times wken he 
could have sent these peasants to Siberia, atid was 
absolute master of the life and honor of them and 


had to retire crestfa!len. 
the peasants. 

Education is progressing along with social im- | 
provement. More than 8,000 schools have been | 
opened for the peasants, and everywhere I hear of | 
their being anxious to read, as they feel they 
ought to be able to read the laws by which they | 
are governed. The peasant now feels he is a man, 
and as such ought to cultivate his intellect. 

Fierce was the opposition raised to emancipa- ; 
tion, particularly, by the smaller proprietors, who , 
ground the peasant down by excessive exactions. 
The great proprietors were much more liberal. 
The men who advocated emancipation had to en- 
dure much from their countrymen, and I only | 
wish they received more sympathy from English- , 
men as they are deserving of it, asis the Czar. | 
Nothing could exceed his firmness and noble zea: | 
in the question. He knew that by his course he | 
ran the risk of losing his life, but this did not de- | 
ter him. 

The demand for land is increasing rapidly onthe | 
part of the peasants. The enemies of emancipa- | 
tion said the land would go out of cultivation, as 
the peasantry would be too idle to work, but events 
have disproved this. I was surprised to see the | 
care with which the peasants cultivate their land, 
and the eagerness with which they invest any sav- 
ings they may possess in the purchase of land. 
They have in this the same taste as the French 
peasantry. Had the peasantry in Russia not got 
the land—of course paying rent for it—it would 
have led to a proletarian system most disastrous to | 


It is truly a new era for | 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| 


I have heard from all classes of persons here but 





some twenty-five miles above Algiers, was brought | far as to state that one letter from Judge Wick of | was inevitable, and that it was accomplished in a | 
up before Judge Hughes on the charge of murder- | this city, and another from Jesse D. Bright, both 


ing his slave George; and the Judge has ruled that | 
the charge against Renthrop for having ‘‘willfully, | 


_ maliciously and with malice aforethought,” mut- | 
dered the man, is sufficiently proved by testimony, | 
for the master to be committed for trial, although | 
the Judge admits the accused to bail in the sum of | 


ated in 1861, and full of the most virulent rebel 
sympathies, are among them. 


—_—— 


pacific way far exceeding their expectations. | 
To enlarge on the working of it in Russia would | 
take half a volume. Suffice it to say that, wheth- | 


The Democrat’s Springfield despatch says that er we regard the spread of school, the improved H 


President Lincoln has written a letter, which wil! 
be read at the Union meeting to be held on the 
3rd of September, and states that its perusal will | 
gladden the hearts of every true Union man in the 


habits of industry by the introduction of the peas- | 


ant proprietor system, or the effect on the family | 


. * . bd +s ' 
relations of the peasants, emancipation is realizing | 


$25,000. the charge is sustained by the evidence | coantry, vindicate the President’s fame and char- all that its most sanguine friends anticipated. Yes, 
‘of slaves, which in Louisiana is by law inadmissi- | acter, aud be the key-note of the next Presidential | more; for when has there been euch a revolution | 


ble against their masters. Colonel Field, of counsel | 
code, and no doubt justifies that by the plea of 


that it is worse than death itself fora slave to ac- ; 


campaign. 


Edward Everett has also written a letter strongly 


, for the defence, maintains the validity of the State | yrging the prosecution of the war. 


' accomplished without shedding of blood? and the 
peasants had many deep seated wrongs to avenge | 


‘ , Asus The above, which we cut from the telegraphic | on the proprietors, but they forebore, strong in the 
Cicero in his oration for Milo, where he maintains | cojymn of the newspapers, relates to the pro i | sense of justice. 


Mass Convention at Springfield, Lllinois, where | 


Nor are the effects beneficial only for the peas- 


cuse his master. But we fear Cicero and Col. President Lincoln was expected to be present. The ant. It is a question whether the proprietor will | 


Field will both be cast. 





Letters from Morris Island report the bursting | 


of some of our heat guns. We have received @ in his letter takes high anti-slavery ground. The require him to look after his own affairs, 
The appearance of Adjutant General Thomas, in _ l¢tter front a soldier in one of the New Hampshire peonie of the whole country, and especially of of leaving them in the hands of a grinding stew- 
' Missouri, ought at this time to remember the proc- afd. Instead of being a mere pleasure-hunter on 


regiments, who says: (Aug. 2lst) 

As I write, a sad accident has ha to some 
of the Wabash men that have been working the, 
two Whitworth gans; one of them burst, killing | 
four, and wounding one, who has died since, so [| 
hear. I have read a good deal about the Whit- | 
worth guns, and how they would sink all our. 
Monitors; all [ have to say is, | hope they will Bo 
they | 


number of our own men in the rifle pits, by the 
premature bursting of the shells. A brother of a 


lost an arm by one of them. 


| “Democrat” is the Missouri Democrat, a paper so notin many cases gain as much and certainly — 


| devoted tothe cause of freedom that we under-, morally. He will no longer be so tempted by , 3 
idleness, the parent of vice. The new system wil] “ti its suspension; and has now recently returned from 


stand its correspondent to mean thst the President 


{ 


instead | 


lamation of GENERAL FREMONT, issued just two the Continent, he will have to live much on bis | 


years ago, 
a Presidential 
paizn for the 


campaign,—but of a grander cam- 


deliverance of every slave in the land. | by hosts of cheaply-paid domestic seifs, ready to | 


which has proved the key-note—not of | own estates, and superintend in person, which will | Charies Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
induce good habits. Instead of being surrounded | Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. ChariesT. Jackson, Boston ; 


President Lincoln is only fullowing the lead of obey his bidding whether for moral or immoral | 


Fremont. 


' purposes, he will have to maintain fewer servants | 


We print this letter in another colamn. I is! and to exert himself more, not living in the style i 


ever the question of his future pelicy. We re-: 


; good natured, forcible and droll, and setiles for- , of ay Eastern satrap. | 


Emancipation is also leading to otber reforms. , 


Major Stearns has by this time reached the bead- _ The result of our experience in this war will go. and others of the late People’s Party to come for- | government are following in its train. This was 


tates the extremest caution as the duty of the Ad- | 


Maine votes next week, and will ‘elect the Union | 


| places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 


granting it as one of the great errors of his reign. 
| (Signed) “James Lone, (Nil Durpan).” 
/ 
} 





FRANOE, MEXIOO. AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


eaecenalnwentp cance 


| From a correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 
WasHINGTON, Aug. 25, 1863. 
All the official or semi-official advices received 
_ by the last Earopean mail, agree in stating that for 
the present, at least the South has very little to 


| hope from the English or French Governments. Its | 


best friends, such men as Lord Palmerston and 
| Louis Napoleon, are said to have openly announced 
| that in its present condition, with half of its prov- 
| inces lost, or threatened by the Federals—with its 
resources impaired, and likely to become more so 
| as the sea and land expeditions in preparation or 
| in progress in the North will unfold themsetwes— 


| the Southern Confederacy can set no claims to rec: | 


| ognition. 
Its autonomy, such as it was at the time the Mont- 
| gomery Constitution was assented to by eleven se- 
ceded States,and kngland and France acknowl- 
| edged its right as belligerents, exists no more. It 
has been broken by a series of reverses which have 
; placed part of the States constituting that autono- 
my in the hands of the North, so that it is doubt- 
| ful today if it canever be re-constructed. It would, 
| therefore, be-idle to speculate now upon the proba- 
bility of the recognition of the South, and the 
| English and French Cabinet are now more advers e 
| to such a step than they ever were since the begin- 
ning of the war; and, unless some prospective po- 
| litical incentive intervene—such as the fear France 
| May entertain in its occupation of Mexico, which 
| may prompt Louis Napoleon to establish in the 
New World a friendly Power, which would act as 
a barrier against the ostensible hostility of the 
North toward its Government—you may rest as- 
| sured that nothing will be done at present in favor 
| of the South. 
| On that subject, I may add that a great many 
| persons deny that the existence of the Southern 
| Confederacy is, or can ever be, necessary to the 
protection of French interests in Mexico, or that 
France calculates upon that support for the und is- 
turbed maintenance of her protectorate over that 
country. They say, in justification of their be- 
lief, that France has more than one string to her 
bow, and that, in view of any future action on the 
part of the Northern States against Mexico, the 
| French Government has contrived a plan by means 
of which, the acceptance of the throne by Prince 





| Maximilian, would be placed under the joint pro- 


tectorate of France, England, and Spain, Priace 


o osd . . 
| Maximilian assuming, in return for such a favor, 


the sponsibility of the debt due to these three 
Powers, and giving guaranties fur the payment of 
it. Ifsuch isthe fact, and I have the best reason 
to believe that such a protectorate is now on the 
way of being established, the Mexican throne 


| would indeed rest on very strong foundations. 


1 must say on the other hand that, as a general 
thing, French statesmen are very incredulous as 
regards the power of the North to enter into a con- 
flict with a European nation either in the presem 
orin the future. They say that whether we suc- 


| ceed in crushing the rebellion and in bringing the 


Seceded States into the Union or not, we shall 
find ourselves perfectly unable to commence 
another war, especially with such a mighty Power 
as France. 

They do not hesitate to say that we shall have 
enough to do in keeping our conquered provinces 
under the yoke and to restore order, peace and 


' the love of the Union among a susceptible and 
| profoundly disaffected population, without encum- 


bering ourselves with the burden of a foreign war 
which would be the signal of fresh insurrections 
inthe Sonth. If, on the contrary, the South suc- 


| ceed in gaining its mdependence, then the North 


will have the greatest interest in having France for 
neighbor, the presence of that Power on the border 
of the Rio Grande being the most effective check 


| against any attempt on the part of the South to ex- 


tend Slavery in these regions. 

It is asserted in high place that an assurance was 
given by Mr. Evarts to English and French states- 
men, that Mr. Lincoln’s intention was not to stop 


| have appointed throughout Russia 1,600 honorary this war, unless theextinction of Slavery had been 
| secured, and that it had 


the most favorable 


effect in|London and Paris. The abolition pro- 


| gramme is looked upon in these two cities, as the 
| best means to obtain the neutrality of European 


Powers in the American conflict. 





Errata.—For “the others of the passage”’ in 
the review of “Austin Elliott,” on the first page, 
read, ‘‘the bathos.”’ 

In Mr. Redpath’s advertisement of the three edi- 
tions of Phillips’ Speeches and Lectures, which 
needs corrections, it should have read :— 

LIBRARY EpiTI0n, (“in asumptuons style of 


| book-making,”) $2 25; Peorie’s EpitT1on, with- 
| out portrait, in paper covers, $1. TRADE EDITION, 
; common paper, in 
$1 50. 
their families. Hewever, he was defeated, and | = 


boards, and with portrait, 





__SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 








UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Boston, August 4, 1863. 
y of the Treasury, I hereby 


By direction of the Secret 





give notice to all parties holding CERTIFICATES FOR | 


TEMPORARY LOAN OF UNITED STATES NOTES, the 


interest upon which has hitherto been paid in gold coin at 


the expiration of each six months from the date thereof, 
that after the expiration of the several six months now cur- 


| Tent, such interest will no longer be paid in gold coin, but 


in United States legal tender notes, 
T. P. CHANDLER, 


49-6 Assistant Treasurer United States 





oT et eee BOCHER, 
INSTRUCTOR IN FRENCH AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, etc., will resume his afternoon 


| and evening classes about the first of October, at his resi- 


dence, No. 2 River street, foot of Mount Vernon street. 
1—3 


| Sacate, NUM 





BERS WANTED. 


The first price will be paid by the Publisher for all copies 


| of Taz Commonweatta of March 6, which are forwarded to 


his address, Concord, Mass. 


U. S. 5-20°S 





| FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street, 


ENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


MINING ENGINEER, 
139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 


44—tf 








the reason why the late Emperor Nicholas, though 
favorable to serf-emancipation, would not grant it. 
He knew that it must necessarily break down the 
despotic system of which he was sd’ great an ad- 
not probable that the government will at any early | mirer, Yet on his dying bed be admitted the not 





A] 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PUBLISHED BEVERY FRIDAY AT 
22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
—eees > 

The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

Tt will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
| to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 
| The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions, but will seek to become in the best 

sense of the word 
| A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
| It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
| and readable form, together with such official documents, 
Speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
| Permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
| Of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
| It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
| by presenting its readers original Essayé, Tales, Sketches, 
| Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns haye already 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers... 
; The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
| which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
someshing which, meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspon d- 
ence of the Emancipation Leacug, and the Educational 
Commission. ‘ 

The Commonwealth bas also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
| portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
men. 

The following writers, among many others, have slready 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 





| 


Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W.E Channing, 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 


Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, 


Mrs. Caroline A. Masen, 
Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 


E. Morris Davis, Rev. Rodert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ~ James 8. Gibbons, 
Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 

Davifi Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L Stearns, James Redpath, 

W. D. Howells, J.Q. A. Griffin, 


Hon. George F. Talbot, Whitelaw Reid 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE { | 


One copy, one year : : ; $2.00 
A club of six copies - . : - 10.00 
A club of ten copies - . : 116.00 


Tn each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

| tis not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
| to one post office. 

| ‘Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion - : $1 00 
- ** subsequent insertions - - 50 
Special Notices, per line, each time - ~ @ 
All communications to be addressed to 
¥F. B. SANBORN, 


No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 

(ay~ The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co.,13 Court 
street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 
will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,fat 
the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 
newspaper dealers. 


%. R. URBINO, 
FRENCH BOOK STORE, 


13 SCHOOL STREET, 








GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, 
GREEK, 
LATIN, 


AND OTHER Books, constantly on hand. 





New Books received by every Boston 
steamer. 





Orders for Europe promptly attended to. 





Subscriptions taken for all French, Ger- 
man, and other periodicals. 


0 8 T 


The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books ; I. 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1660, 
commencing with “‘The Unlawfulnesese of Subjects taking up 
Arms against their Soveraign,”” by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward's ‘‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
In America; a number of ‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,” of 
the year 1648; Duboseq’s ““Compleat Woman;” and ‘A Re- 
| lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parts of the 
| World,’ with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old leather, in asingle volume, witha written 
index of the cont This vol once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 
autograph of the date 1797. 
| IL. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 
by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 
thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- 
ascriber’s name on the fly leaf. 

Whoever has borrowed the volumes is] hereby notified to 
return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 
into the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re 
quested to res' them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
ble reward, and @sk no questions. 

They may be left at the Commomieealth office, or with 

41—tf F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


5 lcm EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


During the past’ year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 

By public add , by the coll of statistics and 
facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to createa public sentimeut in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and ln 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is s practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
| important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 

pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
| placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
| no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 
be wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to Gzonos L. Sreagns, Trea- 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonwealth. ' 
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8. E. Szwatt, President, 
Jams M. Sronsz, Secretary. 





[Member of the French Geological Society } 

Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, | 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- | 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- | 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for | 
other business connected with Mining Engineering; or to | 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lealey, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State (Geological Survey, 


Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited many 


in both France and Germany. 
Rerrrexces: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 





Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. _ fed. 
R EV. M. D. CONWAY’S WORKS. 
j paw a 
Tracts for Today = - - - - $10 
Thomas Paine - : . - - WwW 
East and West - . - - - Ww 


Natural History of the Devil e ad al oe 
Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 
price. Address Commonweaitn Orrice 





F. W. Birp, 
J. H. Stepurnsoy, 


Boston, January 20, 1962. 
DW<ARD M. 


Committee. 
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STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 


No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

I have this day opened an office for the tranmetion 0 
General Excoanos and Baxxixe Business, and the sale 0 { 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Secu 
Tities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be hought and sold. 
Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 4 
Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated 
Quartermaster's Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 

and sold. : * 

Interest allowed on Deposits, and Leans negotiated. 

Special Colleetions made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold. 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in Ne 
York, connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or-. 
ders with despateh. a gt bee bod 

Any business entrusted tome will bs attended to prom pt-— 

, | od a Ss mi 


ly and faithfully. oor oe 2a 


Philadelphia, Pa, Apeil 2; 1808.0 oth 
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RS, KEMBLE'S BOOK : 

_ Qr,The Now And The Then. 
‘While all the world is reading ‘Mrs. 
Kemble’s Book,” will all the world remem- 
ber; that, this same year of our Lord, 1868, 
is the first year of Freedom to the Sca Is- 
land-of South Carolina, Georgia, and Flori- 
da, an@’that the few who Rave been able to 
escape from their masters, or have been cap- 
tured by our Federal forces, were in exactly 
ly more terribly debased and despoiled, than 
in those days, for all testimony goes to prove 
that the last years of slavery were its worst ? 

Will they. not,.when they have read that 
book until they feel a rightous indignation 
stirring their humanity, lay it down, and ask 
themselves coolly if they can, what is to be 
expected of such a crippled, broken, marred 
and searred people, in body and soul ? 

As I read her book, I fancy it was written 
on Paris Island, for its counterparts are here. 
I have been to St. Simon’s Island. I stood 
before the door of her once home, and pluck- 
ed flowers from the gardens—planted by 
those slave hands that so moved and instigated 
that-noble woman to write that work. I 
watched the wretched remnant of a people, 
as they gathered up their household rubbish, 
(I can call it nothing else,) if I except a 
few nice crticlese—taken from the masters 
homes after, ‘‘the big gun done gone shoot.” 
I stood by, while their chickens, ducks and 
turkeys, were caught and urged to be brought 
away; for government had decreed, that St. 
Simons, should be deserted, and its people 
brought to Beaufort, to be under the protec- 
tion of the Federal army. 

On the same boat, we Jeft St. Simons, 
together, the old gray-haired slave, amd his 
companion the middleaged, the youth, and 

the young children; wretched as had been 
life there, there were tears, and longing 
looks, turned back toward the row of quar- 
ters under the shade of the live oaks, and 
pines; and a great stillness and sadness set- 
tled over them, as one by one, they came on 
board the Ben De Ford, and disappeared 
among its dark labyrinths. As the evening 
shades fell, and lamps were lighted, and I 
heard the voice of song, and the measured 
tramp of the ‘‘shout” in the hold below, 
clambering down the ladder, I went into their 
midst, and watched their evolutions, as they 
whirled through their strange dance of praise, 
to ‘‘keep de hart up’’ as one old mother said 
to me. 

These St. Simon’s slaves, are now on St. 
Helena Island. I see daily the realistion of 
Mrs. Kemble’s graphic pictures all atound 
me, 

Onur negroes are free, but in the same, low 
‘‘quarters”’ set in the sand, which the master 
and overseer left here only two years ago. 
On this whole Island not one dozen can be 
found, in which a good bed, table and set of 
cooking utensils can be found. The people 
are free, but their whole past life is bearing 
down, with crushing weight upon the pres- 
ent. How can they know that their comfort 
or dignity as human beings can be enhanced 
by such possessions? You may go into the 
cabin of the freedman of today who per- 
haps has twenty doliars in green backs in his 
pocket, and you will find his sick child roll- 
ing on a bundle of dirty rags upon the floor, 
its body in a state that disgusts and sickens ; 
look about for a wash-bowl, a pan, anything 
with which to render it less repulsive, and 
you only look at empty space. A pot, (some 
times a half dozen, ) holding from one to four 
quarts, and a spider and skillet for cooking 
fish and hominy, seems to be all they know 
of cocking utensils. Equally in vain will be 
your search for a towel or a clean bit of cot- 
ton to do up a wound or dress a sore ;_noth- 
ing of comfort, nothing of luxury, nothing, 


oe a, 


nothing, nothing, that would be called decent | 


or endurable in any, even of the poorest 
homes of the white people at the North. 

Sh all we blame them? If we feel disposed 
that way, turn again to Mrs. Kemble’s book, 
and read till your eyes grown dim and your 
hearts grow heavy. But withhold your cen- 
sure, remem bering that all this is the result 
of that system, which gave one man the pow- 
er to own the body and brain of another. 

How can Will and Sam know, there is 
luxury ina good bed? They never slept in 
one ? 

How should Hester understand the deli- 
cate refinement, and spirit elevating influ- 
ence, of a neatly set table, with its clean, shin- 
ing table cloth and pure white delft. She 
remembers perchance such an one—at which 
her ‘‘master and missus’’ revelled, in days 
agone, and the toiling color it brought to her, 
over the blazing fires of the old smoky kitchen, 
and the stripes that fell upon her shoulder if 
a roast was underdone or overdone,—or a bis- 
cuit, one less from the pint of flour doled 
out, with scrupulous exactness, for the 
‘‘buckra fire.’”” She remembers too, that 
(like the Arab in the desert, who in passing 
by smelt the odors of his chieftain’s dinner 
and was ch ar ged for the same as if he had eaten 
it,) how she has given her life for the 
odors, but has never been allowed to touch 
the meat, would it be strange, if every way 
of the white man was hateful to her ? 

But you exclaim, with money in their 
pockets, they ought now to do better. Do 
better! They think it ts dotng better enough 
to have money in their pockets ; doing better 


enough to be allowed time to even sit down | 


on the doorsill by the side of the sick child, 
and to hear words of comfort, from a super- 
intendent or teacher. Better enough for one 
year, it is that they are not driven to the 
field every day in the week and Sunday too ; 
better enough that there is 

“Never a fear, they shall ever hear 

The driver sound his horn.” 


Better enough, that there is no whipping 
post, no stretching board, uo separating hus- 
band and wife, no selling of child, no how)- 
ing of despair and madness, as life dies out 
under the tortures of some brutal] overseer. 
So much better, that they are content—we 


must not ask them to move forward too fast, 
nor expect the habits of a life time to change 
in a year. - The-woman who has been driven 
to the field when her child was but two or 
three weeks old, and consequently, had those 
terrible diseases entailed that made life a sor- 
row has not been cured by one year of free- 
dom ; the old man broken with cruelties 
and torn by the teeth of bleodhounds, strait- 
ens not up into the attitude of vigorous man- 
hood, at the talismanic word Lrsgary. 

They who were compelled to take the gar- 
ments ‘‘shared out to them” in scantiness, 
and to whom side by side in the fields, with 
men, all the way from childhood to woman- 
hood, in garb that would shock delicacy and 
fastidiousness into spasms, will not in one or 
twouyears, learn the lessons taught by loving 
mothers to loving daughters, in the sacred 
sanctities of pure and beautiful homes, 
through all the days and weeks of these same 


soe. ‘% 

They who had but one available weapon 
left them with which successfully to fight 
their way with tyrants, must needs have 
learned to use that weapon well. That wea- 
pon was deception or falsehood; shall we 


wonder that it is not cast aside with its un- 
holy companion, theft ? we will not if we stop 
| one moment to reason of cause and effect. 

Read Mrs. Kemble’s book, and then you 
will know almost ‘“The way they live” —in 
the cabins and shanties, on these islands, 
today, with only this difference—no master 
or overseer now enforces the wrong, nor cain 
any manager or superintendent, however 
much he may wish to do so, wholly reform 
the past and enforce the right. 

The blind, the idiotic, the scrofulous, the 
crippled, the old, the women with diseases, 
and the children deformed and weakly by the 
hard labor of the mothers under slavery’s rule, 
are with us still, as impotent, as dependent, 
and as full of suffering, as then, while the 
able-bodied masters of them are yet the 
same rebels and tyrants, that so long a 
made that famous book a reality. The North 
must not expect much of this generation, 
and need not expect much of the next unless 
it works well for the uplifting of the freed- 
men, from now until then. 

Teachers are needed—teachers that will 
not only give lessons from books, but from 
practical earnest lives. Teachers whose busi- 
ness it shall be to go from house to house, 
as a mother goes among her children, to show 
these women who were never permitted time 
to be clean, to be neat or orderly—never 

rmitted to have wants, never permitted to 
Sins loves or joys, how to reach and realize 
them all. 

It would be as reasonable to expect a Yan- 
kee schoolma’am, to desire and struggle for, 
and be able to wear gracefully, Queen Vic- 
toria’s crown—as to expect one of these peo- 
ple to be other than they are, until they have 
been taught how to throw off the filthy gar- 
ments which slavery fastened upon them 
with its whips and chains. F. D. G. 


THE FRUITS OF CONCYLIATION, 


From the New York Evening Post. 
The whole of Western Missouri is un- 
easy at the reappearance of Quantrell. The 





sent its treasure to St. Louis, and ‘‘bush- 
whacking”’ is reported to be getting common 
once more. 

One of the morning journals proposes to 
hold the military authorities responsible for 
the destruction of Lawrence, and the revival 
of these outrages. Certainly they seem to 
be in fault; and with the form which Gener- 
al Schofield has under his command, be 
ought to have maintained law and order. 
General Curtis, his predecessor, restored the 
whole state to order ; he was a Vigilant and 
energetic man, who punished very severely 
all manifestations of disloyalty. 

While be was in command, guerrillas 
were shot, and their helpers punished in an 
exemplary manner. His conduct aroused 
some o; position in the state, from what party 
or what class of men, we need not say. 
Governor Gamble sought to have General 
Curtis removed, and the President was in- 
duced to make an order to that effect in Ma 
last. 
Lincoln told him this, and added that the 





urpose of his appointment was to unite the 
Gain men of Missouri. It may be added 
| that General Schofield has the reputatiou of 
| being what is called a ‘‘conservative’’ man— 
| that is to say,ne friendly to slavery. Gen- 
eral Curtis is, we believe, an anti-slavery 
man. 
We cannot say that we are surprised at 
the result of this change. When General 
Schofield took command he began to ‘‘con- 


and their troops ; he and his subordinates, 
in various ways, obtained the approval of the 
copperhead journals of Missouri; an era of 
good feeling had apparently set in; the 
wolves and the lambs lay down together, and 
Schofield and Ewing smiled approval of the 
happy scene. What followed the reader al- 
ready knows. 
night and worried the lambs. General Scho- 
field and the ‘‘conservatives’’ of Missouri, 
have discovered that they cannot bring on 


their own way. They will learn by and by, 





safety and peace, they must wage an un- 
compromising war against all law-breakers, 
and that to conciliate wolves, is the surest 
way to have the sheep worried. Quantrell 
is teaching the people of Missouri, this les- 
son just now. 

WHAT WILL BE. 

From the New York Tribune. 

We have ceased to scheme and borrow 
| trouble concerning the future. Sufficient 
| for the day are its labors and cares. We 
know that our country has been foully as- 
sailed and is still at war with malignant trea- 
' son; and we do what we can to serve and 
| save ber. Let us all do today’s duties to- 
| day ;—and we shall be apt to see more clear- 
| ly the duties of tomorrow. 
| While we leave to others the concoction 
'and discussion of projects of ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion,” purposing to consider no hypotheti- 
| cal overtures from the insurrectionary States 
| while awaiting those which are sashortibl 
_wedo not feel bound to pass in silence all 
the practical and misleading errors which 
' are from time to time put forth in support of 
|one or another of these projects. And 
| among the worst of these is the ready as- 
| sumption that slavery as a political power is 
| dead—that it bas ceased in any event to con- 
trol great parties and make small presidents. 
Thus the writer of a very able and mainly 
sound essay in the New York Zimes on 
“Union snd. Retnatrestion” says : 

‘At all events, and in any event, there is 
no danger of slavery ever bemg rehabilitated 
throughou 











again attaining to their former political do- 
minancy in the nation. Its constitution is 
broken beyond the of medicine.” 

—Of course, if slavery should die with 
the rebellion, it will have ceased to be a 
power ; but, if it should survive in ten or 
ee ee ee as 
perious and pestilent than ever. We do 
not remember that any one has yet placed 
on record the observation that an important 
element of the power wielded by slavery in 
in our Union for the last thirty years was its 
insecurity. Those interested in human chat- | 
telism were ever haunted by an uneasy con- 
sciousness that the spirit of the age was 
against them—that Democracy, free schogls, 
cheap newspapers, steam, etc., etc., were 
their unsleeping foes. Feeling that ‘the 
stars in their courses” steadily fought against 
them, they were constantly seeking to forti- 
ty themselves by alliances with powers on 
earth and beneath it. Slavery would have 
had far less control over our Government 
and its policy, had no one questioned its jus- 
tice or sought its abolition. 

Its strength was in the fears and appre- 
hensions of its votaries—in their sense of in- 
security and peril. .The ruling class in 
twelve to fifteen States were more intent on 
the preservation and fortification of slavery 
than on any other public interest. Its man- 
aging politicians, therefore, went to Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cincinnati, in quest of 
alliances that would secure 














control of the Government. 
| substance to those they met from free States : | al bayonets. Hen 
| ‘We have three-fifths to two-thirds of the almost purely military. 


ry said in. 


‘votes needed to elect a President, which we | 
are prepared to give to that candidate who 
combines the 
for our ‘peculiar institution :’ what is your 
bid?” ‘A more effective Fugitive Slave | 
Law,” says one. ‘Very good; who bids 
higher™ “The Annexation of Texas.” 
‘Good again! what next?’ ‘The Repeal of 
the Missouri Restriction.” ‘I hear it: what 
next?’ ‘The subjugation 6f free Kansas 
to Slavery.” ‘Good for-you! what more ?’ 
‘The purchase or conquest of Cuba.” ‘Ex- 
cellent ! can’t you raise ita little?’ ‘‘Slav- 
ery upheld by law in all the Territories of | 
the Union, present and future.” ‘Admira- | 
ble ! what next ?’—but-here the machine 
broke down, through the quarrels of those 
who sought to supplant each other in the 
monopoly of its management. 

The game was essentially, thoroughly vi- 
cious. Let us suppose that there were 
three hundred electoral votes, whereof one | 
hundred and fifty-one wasa majority. The 
slave States cast one hundred and twenty of 
these, whereof at least one hundred and five 
might safely be counted on as_ perfectly con- 
trollable by whoever had the running of the 
pro-slaverymachine. The party which se- 
cured these needed but forty-six of the one | 
hundred and eighty cast by all the free | 
States. Two of the large States were good | 
for these ; or half a dozen small ones; or. 
one great one with two or three smaller. | 
How immense the temptation to self-seeking | 
politicians to make their platform more and 
more utterty, shameless pro-slavery at each 
quadrennial convention! Had not the slave 
power madly smashed the machine it could 








St. Joseph’s branch bank of the State has | 


have ground them out not only slavery in the 
Territories, but the right to carry slaves into 


| cannot be ventured upon in Tennessee. 


order & magistrate to appoint a meeting and| ‘The Proclamation of the President, dated 
preside over the choice of officers. It is; December 24, 1862, directed that all negro 
proper fur the United States to call upon the | slaves captured in arms, should be at once 
loyal citizens of any state to choose the of- delivered over to the Executive authorities 
ficers required by the Constitution thereof, in of the respective States to which they be- 
order that the functions of the state govern- long, to be dealt with according to the laws 
ment be orderly resumed. The same author- | of said States.”’ 

ity should appoint the time and prescribe the | An informal application was made by the 
mode of proceeding, and designate proper per- State authorities for the negroes captured in 
sons to preside over the elections, to keep dis- this vicinity; but as none of them, it ap- 
loyal persons from voting, and to certify the peared, had been slaves of citizens of South 
return of votes, and a central officer or board Carolina, they were not turned over to the 
to ascertain and proclaim the result. 


course, determinable by the Government of of the Act of Congress by which all negroes 


the United States, taking into view the inter- | and mulattoes, ho shall be engaged in war, | 
the French are so fond) covered themselves 


est of the whole country, the igportance of | or be taken in arms against the Confederate 


making the pacification real and permanent, | States, or shall give aid or comfort to the en- 
| repeat the rest of the story of the Crimean 
exploits of Sir Colin Campbell; it is enough | 


and thus securing the legitimate objects of emies of the Confederate States, were ordered 


both the state and national constitutions—‘‘to to be turned over ‘to the authorities of the | 
| to state that in 1856, on his return to Eng- 


form a perfect union, establish justice, insure State or States in which they shall be ecap- 


domestic tranquility, provide for the common | tured, to be dealt with according to the 
| tenant-general, and in the same year created | 
| an honorary D. C. L. of the 
Oxford. Soon afterwards he was nominated 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and pre- | 
sented with the French Order of the Legion | 
of Honor, the Sardinian Order of St. Mau- | 


defense, arid the general welfare, and se- present or future laws of State or States.” 
eure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and, OW the 21st of July, however, the Com- 
our posterity. | manding General telegraphed to the Secreta- 
The question of time is, moreover, under} ry of War for instructions ag to the disposi- 
the actual circumstances of the case, almost tion to be made of the negroes captured on 
purely a military question. In suppressing | Morris and James Islands, and on the 22d, 
the rebellion, and bringing the states to a! received a reply that they must be turned 
condition of loyalty and submission, the Gov- | over to the State authorities, by virtue of the 
ernment of the United States is compelled to | joint resolution of Congress in question. 
take and hold each state with the stern hand| Accordingly, on the 29th of July, as soon 
of military force. There is not one of them | asa copy of the resolution or act was re- 





: j civil authority, for, at the moment, there was | 
The time when this should be done is, of no official information at, these headquarters | 
of the Iron Duke. 


still a plain mel. He, however, offered 
himself for active service, and served in the 
Highland Brigade in the division under the 
Duke of Cambridge, of whom it is no dispar- 
agement to say that his Royal Highness was 
both far younger and far less experienced as 
a commander than the gallant officer who con- 
sented to hold so subordinate a post. He 
was advanced, however, to field rank, just 


| before leaving the shores of England; and 
| his gallantry at the head of his Highlanders 
_at the Alma, soon showed that he had not for- 


gotten the lessons that he had learned in 
the Peninsula, when a subaltern in the army 
At Balaklava, he and 
his Highlanders (to use the phrase of which 


with glory. It is scarcely necessary here to 


land, he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 


rice and St. Lazarus, and the Turkish Order 


of the Medjidie, Ist class, with a medal ; as 
also with the Crimean medal, with clasps for 





war medal with five clasps, and was nomi- 


slavery the | now in which a loyal state government could | ceived, bis Excellency Gov. Bonham, was in- | nated a military aiddecamp to the Queen. 


e question of time is subject to Wis orders, to be dealt with accord- | time showed their appreciation of his merits 


sustain itself Howes the presence of Feder | formed that the negroes captured were held | His fellow-citizens at Glasgow at the same 


ivery foot of the ing to the laws of South Carolina. 


territory of those states is now under military | 
rule, which ought to remain until it can be ham requested that they should be retained 


the preservation of peace and order to the rangements to dispose of them ; and in that 
civil power of the State. We hope, there- custody they still remain, awaiting the orders 
fore, the President will keep the military of the State authorities. 

government in exercise in each revolted state | Respectfully your obedient servant. 
until disloyalty is so completely subdued or | Tuomas Jorpan, Chief of Staff. 
hunted out, as to render it safe to restore the | eT 


blessings of civil rule. A method which has | DEATH OF LORD CLYDE. 


encountered so great difficulties in Missouri, | 
From the London Star. 


The | 
Our readers will be in some measure pre- 





very narrow escape which Kentucky has just 
achieved in the late election, would be im-| 
practicable in Louisiana. 
safely, even if but slowly. 


| by presenting him with the freedom of their 


On the same day, 29th July, Gov. Bon- | city, accompanied by a gift of a splendid 


| sword of the value of nearly £300. He was 


wer with the will to do most | shown to be quite safe to withdraw and leave | in military custody antil he could make ar- | atso presented with the freedom of the city of 


| London. 

He did not enjoy a respite from the labors 
of war. Early in the summerof 1857, the 
news of the Indian mutiny reached England, 
and it was necessary at once to send out a 


| 


| Anson, whose laurels had been chiefly gath- 
| ered in the lobby of the House of Commons 


“ and on ‘the race course at Goodwood. All 


eyes were turned to Sir Colin Campbell, who 
| was sent for by her Majesty, entrusted with 


| 


Let us advance pared for the announcement tbat another of | the chief command of the British forces, and 
our most able and gallant generals, Lord | who left London for Calcutta at less than 


We believe that the reconstruction of the Clyde, is no more, inasmuch as it hasalready | twenty-four hours’ notice, with the fullest 


state governments, which is the grand _prob- | been announced that for some time _past he 
lem before us, can be accomplished in this | has been slowly and steadily sinking, and 


simple way, on these general principles, with | that the disease under which he has been suf- | 
| he defeated the rebels at Futtehghur, and | 


erfect security to the general welfare. No fering has recently assumed a character which 
ab government, elected solely by the votes | forbade the entertainment of the smallest 


of men of tested loyalty, under the efficient: hope of his recovery. His death occurred | 


protection of Federal power, with all disloy-, yesterday at Chatham, whither he had re- | 
luded from the ballot, will attempt. moved from his apartments in the Albany | 


al men exc 
to overthrow the general pacification, by ar- Some weeks ago. 
raying itself against the policy of the United; | Lord Clyde, or, as he will be better known 


States for the overthrow of the rebellion and | to fame and to history, Sir Colin Campbell, | 
as by no means one of the oldest generals | 


the establishment of peace. It is far more | ¥ ‘ n ne’ ‘ 
probable that such reconstructed government 19 the service, and indeed it is comparatively 


will wish to go beyond the Proclamation and | but a very few years since he attained field- 


the Act of Confiscation, in order more ef- | Tank even asa major-general. Like Have- 
fectually to secure ‘indemnity for the past, | lock, his hair grew fairly gray before he found 


and security for the future.’’ y 
- | warded in the shape of advancement or pro- 


sto Go hen motion. Being by birth neither an Elliot, 


NO MORE SLAVERY IN THE REBEL ora Grey, nor a Paget, and having neither 
STATES. | influential friends or relatives, nor a large cash 


From the New York Evening Post. | middle life in the ‘‘cool shade’’ of oblivion, 








and hold them in any (so-called) free State 
and the re-opening of the African slave-trade, 
within’ the next twenty years. 

Now let slavery emerge from the present 
struggle not, indeed, unscathed, but retain- 
ing the mastery of eight or ten States, and 
its perils, its apprehensions, its need of con- 
federates and outside supporters, will be 
greater than ever before. It will still say, 





In a letter to General Schofield, Mr. | 


ciliate ; he banished Jennison and Lane | 


the millenium by letting the wolves have | ent for any other, much less can we hope to | were set free by it. 


| draw a precedent from the Border states ap-| differences of opinion as to the right to issue 
plicable in any important degree to the case | the proclamation of freedom, there can be no was at Waterloo; but after the close of the 
of the Cotton states, whose governments have | difference of opinion on this point, that the war with Napoleon, we find him seeing much 
revolted and levied war against the United | Federal government, after having rightfully active service in North America, and subse- 


though at a heavy cost, that if they love | 


‘‘Here are my electoral votes—eighty, nine- 


as much involved insthe guilt of the rebellion | out. 


in the cheat, and that they deluded them- | fered to them at the eleventh hour. But we 


selves as grossly as the chiefs of the rebellion are anticipating. 


in Virginia and Georgia, or they would never | 
have joined it. But there can be no readmis- over the origin of Sir Colin Campbell, and 








' ty, one hundred, as the case may be—to be 
| cast solid for the candidates, the party that 
| will do most and go furthest in my bebalf— 
| bere is a third of the Senate, and at least a 
| fourth of the House at the service of my 
friends, when I know whereto find them. 
Who bids?” And the consequence would 
be a constant debauchery of Northern senti- 
| ment, and a fearful deflection of Northern 
| politics from the right line of integrity. 
| We state these obvious truths, because 
| they are ignored and contradicted. We do 
not deduce therefrom the conclusion that 
slavery must, at all events, be forthwith and 
everygvhere abolished ; we do most undoubt- 
ingly believe that consummation, and that 
alone, can secure to our country perfect re- 
union and enduring peace. 


A WORD ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


From the Independent. 


Virginia and the northern boundary of South | where he was born in 1792. It has been 
Carolina. The Federal government cannot, | said, but we know not With what truth, that 
without usurping a power to which it has no | he obtained his first commission by a lucky 
claim, proceed, even in the most trifling of; mistake, his mother, a Miss Campbell, hav- 
its acts, upon the assumption that slavery | ing secured for him, by a bold stroke of fe- 


still exists there. 
and to state it with the greatest plainness. | gyll. Be this as it may, the curly-baired 


The proclamation of freedom to the slaves in Scotch boy who used to play about the streets 
the rebel States was, in the view of all who of Glasgow, and on the banks of the Clyde— 


mander-in-chief of our armies. 





The conditions of the several states are so | 
endlessly diversified, that it is idle to expect 
them all to be restored by one and the same 
process to their proper position in the Union. 
| The four states which have already been re- 
| stored to a normal rule—Maryland, Ken- 
| tucky, Missouri, and Western Virginia— 
have neither copied from another, and there- 
fore no one of these can be vouched as a pre- 
cedent to be followed by other states. To 





| North Carolina who is not free. 


thus rightful, there is not a human being in| 1809. He took part in the unfortunate ex- 
The proc-| pedition to Walcheren, and, joining the Brit- 
lamation strack off his fetters, and there is no ish army in the Peninsula, took part in the 
power on earth which can lawfully fasten engagements of Barossa and Tarifa, and was 


them on again. 


any other rebel State, without acknowledging of Vittoria. At the passage of the Bidassoa 
that the edict of emancipation was a false he was severely wounded, and again at the 
step, a usurpation of authority, without legal assault on San Sebastin, where he led the 
effect, and worthy of no other fate than to be | ‘‘forlorn hope.” 





select any one of them as a model would 
, merely show one’s own preconceived prefer- | 
ence, not an established principle growing | 
_ out of recognized precedents. The only rule. 
| which these precedents go to establish is, 


way we can, and each in the mode which its 
_ own particular case shall render practicable 


/or expedient. As neither of the Border 
|_ states already restored has afforded a preced- | 


States. 
what has been done, as to what is yet to be 


written constitutions for the rules which shall 





guide us out of this great abnormal difficul- former masters. 


put out of sight and speedily forgotten as the | 
tolly of an inconsiderate moment. of the youthful soldier was the Duke of Wel- 


If that was a rightful proceeding, the Fed- lington, who once and again wrote home to 
eral government must adhere to it with all the authorities at the Horse Guards, urging 


| ite legitimate consequences. The Adminis- his promotion, but found himself thwarted on 


: ’ i j iscussi i Casi -tape syste hat 
The wolves got up in the that the states are to be got back the best "tration cangot enter into any discussion with each occasion by the red-tape system of tha 


any agent or representative of a State gov- department, the procrastination of the Duke 
ernment which denied its validity. Con- of York, and the friendless condition of 
gress cannot legislate in any manner which young Campbell himself, who was not even 
does not recognize the rights of those who | tenth cousin to a peer, and knew nothing of 
Whatever may be the any art except the art of war. 

It does not appear that Colin Campbell 


given freedom to a class of ‘the inhabitants of quently in Demerara, where he took an ac- 


The single available idea to be drawn from | our country, has no power to assist in reduc- tive part in suppressing the insurrection in 
ing them again to bondage; and cannot, with- 1823. Two years later, in 1825, he was 


done, may be, that we are not to look in our out departing from the plainest rule of duty, gazetted a majorin the army, and in 1832 he 


look on while they are reenslaved by their became a licutenant-colonel. 
If the Executive have the We do not find him again actively en- 


' ty, but should fall back upon the great prin-| authority to set them free, it must see that gaged until 1842, when he served in China, 


| ciples of right and justice and freedom, out its authority is respected. 


| of which these constitutions grew, and should | 
aim, above all things, at the preservation of 
' the life and the perpetuation of the substan- 
tial benefits of our republican institutions. 
| The states of the Union belong by their 
| very being to the ‘‘United States of Amer- 
_ica,”’ and to no other power or nation. The 
a of the states owe allegiance to the 
Government of the Union as created by the, 
Constitution ; and if they renounce that al- | 
legiance, they become simply criminal, and 
_ are justly liable to the consequences of crime. 
_ The government of the states ave subject to | 


' the Constitution, and absolutely bound by it, 


and any act which they attempt against the 
Constitution is wholly invalid, and may be! 


' justly treated as simply void. By setting | 
‘themselves in open hostility to the United | 
_ States, these governments have forfeited their | 
| Tight to be recognized as the governments of | 
_ their respective states, which are therefore in | 
the condition of states without governments. | Col. R. B. Rhett, Jr., Editor of Mercury. 


The people have therefore to re-constract 
their state government de novo, Their case 


t the land in its old barbaric char- and conduct a valid election, and is therefure James Islands, which permit me to state as’ 
acter, or of slavery or slaveholders ever | compelled to apply to the Supreme Court t | follows: 


ey 


with the 98th Foot, and took part in the 


It will not do to say, as some have done, capture of Ching-biang-fou, and in the ope- 
that we may very properly put the proclama- rations in the neighborhood.of Nankin. 
tion of freedom out of sight, in any of the Having at length obtained-a colonelcy, he 


| preliminaries for the readmission of North landed in India in 1844, when bis name oc- 


Carolina into the Union, since, it the blacks curs as leading the 39th Regiment at Maha- 
of that State are legally entitled to their lib- rajpore. He also was in command of the 
erty, the United States courts will decide in 3d division of the forces during the war in 
their favor. We have no doubt what the de- the Punjaub of 1848 and 1849. The rest of 
cision of the judicial tribunals will be—it will his Indian services are thus epitomised in 
support the proclamation, but in the mean- | ““Hart’s Army List:” ‘He took an active 
time it is our duty to support it also. We part in the action at Rafhnugger, at the pas- 
must act—and have no right to act other- sage of the Chenab, at the affair of Sadoola- 
wise—in every step we take, as if the procla- | pure, at Chillianwallah, and at Goojerat ; for 
mation had Lroken forever the chains of bis achievements, in which latter battle he re- 
every slave in the disloyal region. ceived the thanks of Parliament. He com- 
> ‘manded at Peshawur, and against -the hill 

‘tribes. He forced the Kohat Pass, and re- 
, peatedly defeated Momund, who finally made 
terms after his last repulse at Punj Pao by a 
' small detachment of cavalry and horse artil- 
lery under Colonel Campbell. He was en- 
gaged against the Ootmankail and Ramazin 
In the Mercury of this date you appear to tribes, when with 3,000 men, he slaughtered 
have written under a misapprehension of the 8,000 of the enemy. He was rewarded for 





NEGROES TAKEN IN ARMS. 
From PR CPA 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF SOUTH 


CAROLINA, GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 12, 1863. 


| may be likened to that of a corporation which | facts connected with the present status of the his Indian services by being -nominated a 
_is without the officers necessary to appoint negroes captured in arms on Morris and Knight Commander of the Bath.’ 


When the Crimean war broke out, in the 
summer of 1854, Sir Colin Campbell was 


® 


oe 


support the war, a rightful proceeding, au-| whose name be immortalized in the title | me 
thorized by the laws of war, and in no man-' which he chose—in the seventeenth year of bis | the author of “Amadis de Gaul, “ the 
ner a departure from the proper constitu- | age obtained his first commission, and soon | scribes of the semi-official press of Paris. 


| his early services and meritorious conduct re- | 
_and was nominated a Knight of the Star | 
In May, 1858, he was | 


; balance at Cox’s or at Coutts's, he passed | 


We will not stop to make the remark that | and found himself still only a colonel at up- | 
the slaveholding class in North Carolina was! wards of sixty, when the Crimean war broke | 
Some men never gain opportunities at | 
as the same class in the other States ; that if all; to others, like Nelson and Wellington, | 
lying promises were made, it was they and they come early; but both Havelock and Co- | 
the men that represented them who assisted | lin Campbell were destined to have them of. | 


'male enterprise, an ensigncy which was in- | 


It is time to look this question in the face, | tended for one of the real Campbells of Ar- | : ; 
| in an article borrowed by the Moniteur from 


tional province of the President as the com-| entered on active service. He became ensign | 
If it was; in May, 1808, and lieutenant in the July of | 


There can be no further present at Corunna under Sir John Moore, | 
toleration of slavery in North Carolina, or and was subsequently engaged in the battle © 


Among those who noticed the early ability , 


| powers, in order to meet the emergency. 
| How he effected the relief of Lucknow, how 
he fought and conquered at Cawnpore, how 


how he marched on Lucknow and retook it, 
are matters of history, 4nd have been recorit- 
edin our columns. It is enough to state 
that, in conjunction with Sir John Lawrence, 
| and Havelock, and Outram, and the other il- 
_lustrious men whom the emergency called 


viour of India,’’ and as soon as he had trod- 
' den out the ashes of the rebellion, he was 
advanced to the dignity of the British peer- 
age as Lord Clyde, August 16, 1858 ; re- 
| ceived the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1859, with a pension of £2,000 ; 


| of India in 1861. 
appointed colonel of the 93d Highlanders - 
/and in June, 1860, Colonel of the Cold; 
stream Guards. 
_he was presented with the baton of field 
marshal. He was also honorary colonel of 
the London Scottish Rifle Corps. As the 


peerage of course has become extinct. 


| ern days will have left behind them a name 
more distinguished for the chief virtues of a 


There is a cloud of mystery which hangs’ British soldier, among which his self-denial | 


| 4 ° 
and patient perseverance in the path of duty, 


sion of North Carolina into the Union with many say that by birth he was not a Camp- | jn spite of all the discouragements of red 
slavery, because in North Carolina, as in the bell at all. At all events, “‘Lodge” and | tape and official routine, will not be ranked 
other rebel States, slavery has already been ‘‘Burke”’ are both silent as to his parentage, | the lowest by thinking minds. 

abolished. There is not, and there cannot but we find it asserted in the ‘‘Shilling Peer- | 
be, in the contemplation of the Federal gov- age,” and in the ‘‘County Families” of Mr. | ys at the ripe age of seventy years; and it 
ernment or any of its officers or agents, a; Walford, that the future field marshal was a | remains for his grateful countrymen to take’ of the war. 
single slave between the southern frontier of son of a Mr. John M’Liver, of Glasgow, | 


Lord Clyde has passed away from amongst 


care that his bones are laid to rest by the side 
| of Outram, and of Canning in Westminister 
| Abbey. i ; 

THE CONQUEROR OF MEXICO. 


From the London Star. 





Of General Forey a description is given 


the Sociedad, a new paper published in 
| Mexico. It and a sketch from the same pen 
of the fé¢e already mentioned are worthy of 


| The latest despatches, as already stated, were 
sent from Mexico on the 10th June. Bat 
| strange to say, this article, which was pub- 
lished on the 11th of the samt month, has 
arrived in France asearly. The only way to 


account for this discrepancy is, that it was to | 


have appeared on the latter date, and that a 
copy of the article, before it went to press, 
was transmitted to Europe by a secretary of 


General Forey, who in all probability dic- | 


tated it, as M. Mocquard dictated sundry 
leaders which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle. It thus opens: 

Or flowers, of garlands, of many colored 
silks, of flags of every friendly nation, but 
most especiaily of those of France and Mexi- 
co; of triumphal arches, of victorious palins, 
of inscriptions, of brilliant flambeaux, of 
more than 100,000 persons covering the 
roofs, the terraces, the churches, the balco- 
nies, the porticos of houses, crowding the 
streets and the squares of the city to see the 
defile of the allied army ;—such was the 
spectacle which yesterday filled with joy the 
ancient and beautiful city of the New World,” 
etc., tte. 

The succeeding paragraps are rot less full 
of such equivocal phrases as ‘‘victorious 


palms,’’ relatives that are not related, and | 


active verbs without any subject on which to 
exhaust their energy. 
General Forey is something like a few of the 
‘‘rejected pictures.’’ It is necessary to be 
told of whom it is a description before the 
likeness can be discerned. The French con- 
quistador is in reality a stiff-limbed old gen- 


tleman, in whose face and form the right an- | 


gle predominates. His under jaw must have 
been at all times square and very prominent ; 
but the loss of all his front teeth has render 
ed this defect disagreeably apparent. His 
eyes are very small, and very sunken, and 
shaded by strongly-marked although grey eye- 
brows. They shine with an intrinsic rather 
than a reflected light, and are quick and ab- 
rupt in their movements. Indeed, a military 
abruptness is the characteristic of everything 
belonging to General Forey, with the excep- 
tion of the style in which he couches the 
journal dedicated to the Emperor. This 
gives him an originality and a strangeness al- 
most approaching the picturesque. But 
these points are altogether lost sight of by 
the reporter of the Sociedad, who thus 


speaks of the victorious commander of the 
expeditionary army: ‘‘General Forey, who , 


by the ease and the vivacity of all his mo- | ; d 
| doctrine of secession, which, by yzing 


tions seemed to have preserved an ardor pure- 


Jniversity of | 


Alma, Balaklava, and Sebastopol, and the | 


| more worthy general than the incompetent | 


out and proved, he showed himself the ‘Sa- | 


Only so lately as last year | 


deceased field-marshal was never married, his | 
But | 


it will be long before his fame and his memo- | 
ry have passed away, and few officers in mod- | 


But the sketch of | 


which advanced to meet them as far as the 
portico. The Commander-in-Chief gracefully 
saluted our ecclesiastical dignitaries, and en- 
tered the cathedral with MM. Almonte and 
De Saligny, where all three took a seat under 
a dais prepared for them to the right of the 
grand altar. * * The Ze Deum then 
commenced. How solemn and moving was 
the manifestation of the gratitude to the 
Most High of a people delivered from tyran- 
ny by the noble champions who havecome to 
break our chains! When preps hig was 
ended, the manly voices of the officers were 
_heard—the drums baltirent aux champs— 





| the trumpets flourished—the troops bent their 


knees and presented arms to the god of bat- 

tles. The assembly then retired, and the 
_ chapter re-conducted General Forey to the 
portal, who returned to the palace, not with- 
out all three being received with a shower of 
| flowers, crowns, and verses while traversing 
| the great square.”’ 


THE CONFEDERATE CLERGY, 


BY GEN, T. P. THOMPSON. 





| The Clergy of the Confederate States of 
_ America, have issued an address to ‘‘Chris- 
| tians throughout the world,” in aid of their 
brutal institution. 
It is stitched into the cover of the Edin- 
_ burgh Beview for July. Does the great 
bes. arty whose organ it is, intend to en- 
orse the principle. A great man ople 
in the world will think it at ab 
It has been understood that the organ of 
one of the religious bodies in England has 
done the same. 

The insulting document begins ‘Christian 
| Brethren!” As if to decent Christians it 
' would not cause the same thrill of amaze- 
‘ment, as if we were clapped on the back and 
/entitled brethren, by the priests of some 
nameless Baal in the Cities of the Plain. 
| They “thave put forth this address after 
| much prayer, solemnly invoking the blessing 
_of’—Halt! friend. We have gone far 
| enough. » 
| Was it the incest, the murder, or the rob- 
| bery, they particularly wished to recommend 
| to the attention of the Power they tempt by 
| running on the thick bosses of his buckler. 
| Dr. Livingstone reports that slave-hunting 
| for European supply is on the increase in Af- 
rica. What pity it would be to interfere 
with the scheme of Providence ! 

They ‘‘have no fears of the final issue of 
| the war.”’ They feel a lively faith that the 
| incest, the murder, and the robbery will carry 
| the day, and that they shall rejoice in having 
| been moved ‘‘in the simplicity, dignity, and 
| purity of Christian duty” to issue this ad- 
dress. 

‘As regards the religious aspect of the sub- 
| ject, it may be left to the Counterblasts that 

will be issued. Kither the faculty is departed 
| from among us, or there will be enough of 

these to satisfy the heartiest well-wisher. 
| The time is come when men must either 
declare themselves, or lie down under foul 
imputation. The general public has long be- 
lieved there was nothing too bad to be at- 
tempted against laymen. We must at least 
know who are on the other side. 

The loathsome document is signed by close 
upon a hundred, of cassocked men, or men 
in some way or other bearing about with 
them the insignia of being set apart’ to 
teach. ! 

I grieve to see the signatures of twenty 
who call themselves Methodists. You have 
Methodists at Bradford ; I mean no incivility 
| to the rock whence I was hewn, by counsel- 
| ling you to stop them man by man in the 
| Street as you may meet them, and ask them 
| distinetly and severally, whether they are on 
| the side of their great founder (I have heard 
| him preach, which is more than they have, ) 
| or whether they join with these supporters of 
_ his ‘‘sum of . all villanies.”” 

They do not propose to discuss the causes 
Nevertheless they say ‘‘The 
| war is forced upon us.’’ There is an old 
| Tule in good society, which is to be the very 
| moderate in rebuking the mistakes of the 
clerical. But did not they rise in armed re- 
bellion on the mere whiff and likelihood of 
constitutional restraint on their abomina- 
tions? And seize by violence the arsenals, 


| 


navy yards, and mints of the government? © 


And overpower by treachery the govern- 
ment’s troops stationed in Texas, and appro- 
priate their artillery, arms, and munitions? 
And beleaguer one of the country’s fortress- 
| es and seize others, and fire on an unarmed 
' ship with the national flag, sent with _provis- 
ions to a threatened garrison? The Record- 
ing Angel only knows what they did not do. 
| Acknowledgment is due for the list, to some 
published letters of General Neal Dow; 
whom God preserve under the peril under- 
stood to have befallen him. A time will come 
when the English accomplice will be asked 
how many of these things may be done, and 
war be foreed upon the doers. 
But they cannot hold their tongues. They 
‘regard Abolitionism as an interference with 
the plans of Divine Providence.” Was not 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade an equal 
interference ? You see what we are being car- 
ried back to, and what fools your fathers 
were. 

Like the devil they quote scripture for 
their purpose. ‘*Let as many servants as are 
under the whip.” No, the good and brave 
Apostle did not say so, nor mean it either. 
It is the perversion of these Satan’s advyo- 
cates, who intend it in their hearts. 

The thing is cheap and to be had in all 
reading-rooms and circulating libraries. Can 
there be any need to exhort our Working 
Classes to read. mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest it, and take a view of the bed that 
was prepared for them to lie down in? 








Tue Monroz Doctrine—Mr. Everett 
clsses an able paper in the last number of the 
Ledger, upon the policy of the United States 
in Central America, with the following re- 
marks about the Monrve doctrine and its 
present application : 

“I will add but two remarks at present 
upon the subject of this much maligned 
Monroe doctrine. First, that when the 
ground on which it rests was originally as- 
sumed by President Monroe’s administration, 
it was, as far as it bore upon the affairs of 
Spanish America, with the concurrence and 
warm approval of the British Secretary of 
State for foreign affairs, Mr. George Can- 
ning. He regarded it as a very important 
step, in fartherance of the policy then deemed 
of vital importance to England, viz: that of 


‘counteracting the design entertained by 


Spain, backed by the Holy Alliance, of re- 
colonizing the Spanish American States. 
Secondly, that when Louis Napoleon has es- 
tablished a few more empires on the Ameri- 
can continent, England will perhaps again 
view the Monroe doctrine with Mr. Canning’s 
favorite eye. She may then also regret the 
countenance she has extended to the Calhoun 


ly juvenile, was on horseback, having at his | the Government of the United States, has 


de Saligny the French plenipotentiary. 


three alighted at the grand portal of the 
cathedral, and were received by the chapter, | 


ad 


right General Almonte, and on bis left M. | enabled imperial France to commence the 
The | execution of the most high-handed measures 


of the Holy Alliance. 


But the endis not 
yet.” : 
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